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VIIL—SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS C4SAR IN THE 
LIGHT OF SOME OTHER VERSIONS. 


Some four years ago I was set the task of tracing the 
origin of two Dutch plays on Julius Cesar’ which up to 
that time had received no critical attention. The examina- 


tion of the dramatic treatment of Cesar in various ages and 
literatures involved in the solution of this problem led me 
to the belief that we possessed a body of plays on this 
subject which might be made to yield some little light on 


1 They are: De Doodt van Julius Cezar of H. Verbiest, Amsterdam, 1650, 
and De Dood van Brutus en Cassius of P. Zeeryp, Amsterdam, 1653. The 
first proves to be a translation of Scudéry’s La Mort de César, Paris, 1636, 
and the second of Guérin de Bouscal’s La Mort de Brute et de Porcie ou La 
Vengeance dela Mort de César, Paris, 1637. (See Beauchamps, Recherches 
sur les Thédtres de France, Paris, 1735, 11, 167.) So much may now be 
found in the lists given by J. A. Worp, Geschiedenis van het Drama en van 
het Tooneel in Nederland, Groningen, 1908, 11, pp. 121, 126. It may be 
added that the translators, in the main faithful, make occasional additions 
to their originals, e. g., in Verbiest’s version the conspirators swear an 
oath (Act m1) and Cesar’s own ghost appears to him predicting disaster 
(Act 11); Zeeryp introduces a rather ineffective quarrel scene between 
Brutus and Cassius (Act 1) and definitely identifies the apparition that 
appeared to Brutus—in the French, following Plutarch, simply ‘ 
mauvais Génie ’’—as the ghost of Cesar, whom Brutus recognizes as such. 
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Shakespeare’s treatment of the character. His after all is 
only one of many. Crsar has to the succeeding generations 
of men been everything from Satyr to Hyperion: from the 
“divus Julius” of Valerius Maximus to the arch-destroyer 
and brilliant opportunist of Professor Ferrero; from the 
execrated oppressor of Roman liberties of Lucan to the 
demi-god of Mommsen ; from the perfect knight of Jehan 
de Tuin to the silly tyrant of Hans Sachs; and finally 
Dante’s desperate resort to the last refuge of embarrassed 
compliment—“ What fine eyes he has;”' almost every 
view, in short, has been held of him except that he was 
an inconsiderable or negligible person. A priori, then, the 
conjunction of great, subject and great poet in the case 
of Shakespeare was auspicious, but the result, from Ben 
Jonson to Mr. Bernard Shaw, has seldom passed unchal- 
lenged. It is not, however, with what Shakespeare might 
have made of Cesar, and has not, that I_am here concerned ; 
but rather with the attempt to explain, if it is possible, how 
he came to make of him what he did.” At the risk, then, 
of saying some fairly trite things, I propose to examine 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the character of Cwsar as it 
appears in his immediate source, Plutarch, with a view to 
showing at what points other dramatic treatments of the 
character serve, in my opinion at least, to explain Shakes- 


peare’s. 


In 1874 Mr. Fleay made a suggestion, a part of which 
has obtained considerable currency ; namely, that Shakes- 
peare’s play, as it appears in the Folio of 1623, is a combi- 
nation of two plays, a “Fall of Cesar” and a “ Revenge of 


1 Cesare armato con gli occhi grifagni. —Inj., tv, 128. 
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Cesar.” ' One may'be permitted some curiosity as to what 
the content of this “ Fall of Cesar’? may be supposed to 
have been and what sort of a Cesar was its central and 
dominating character. Since we are not in possession of such 
a play before its supposed conflation with a “ Revenge” 
play, we can do no better than to turn to John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham’s rearrangement of Shakespeare’s play 
into two parts: The Tragedy of Julius Cesar, Altered, and 
The Tragedy of Marcus Brutus. 

I do not disturb the merited oblivion of these literary 
exercises to exhibit their artistic worthlessness, but rather to 
point out a technical difficulty involved in the first of them, 
of which the noble author seems to have been not unaware. 
Fellowing as closely as his classical theories permit the first 
three acts of Shakespeare’s play, he finds Cesar’s role some- 
what inadequate to the task of carrying the play. He 
attempts, therefore, to increase his scope by substituting for 
Casca’s whimsical account of the proffered crown the action 
itself (1, iii), and by introducing a new scene in which 
Cesar appoints Brutus preetor over Cassius, an honor which 
Brutus does not wholly care for (111, ii, iii.). Everything, 
too, that might tend to dim Cesar’s heroic greatness, such 
as deafness or an entrance in a night-gown or a bit of super- 


1F. G. Fleay, Trans. New Shak. Soc., 1874, pp. 339-366. Also his Life 
of Shak., N. Y., 1886, p. 214f. Some of the more extravagant features 
of Mr. Fleay’s theory are disposed of by Dr. Furnivall and Mr. Hales. 
Trans. New Shak. Soc., 1874, p. 498f. See also, A. H. Thorndike, Hamlet 
and Contemporary Revenge Plays, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., xvi (1902), p. 
131. The currency of this part of Mr. Fleay’s guess is due among other 
things to the fact that in a measure it seems to account for a certain 
diffusion of interest in Acts 1v and v of Shakespeare’s play. 

2 The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, Marquis of Normanby and 
Duke of Buckingham, London, 1726, 1, pp. 113 ff. and 177 ff. Cf. [Genest], 
Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1880, Bath, 
1832, m1, 89 ff. 
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stition concerning the Lupercalia, Sheffield’s classical taste 
repudiates. He allows Cesar to be persuaded to remain 
away from the Senate not by a woman, Calpurnia, but by 
Mare Antony, seconded by the eloquence of Spurinna the 
Soothsayer. With these changes, Sheffield’s Cesar is practi- 
cally Shakespeare’s; for such language as this, if it is not 
Shakespeare’s Ceesar poetically, is quite in character : 


‘*Ts there a barbarous people yet so rude, 
Or so remote, as not to fear your arms ? 
I’ll make them join with all the world besides 
In due submission to superior virtue. 
Is that great Parthian King so haughty grown, 
As not to reverence this awfull Senate ? 
My arms shall haste to humble all his pride, 
And bring him bowing to your least commands.’’ (tv, iii.) 


Yet the inadequacy of Shakespeare’s Cesar, whatever it 
may be, is as nothing to the inadequacy of Sheffield’s. The 
latter’s play is, therefore, an admirable means of suggesting 
what is perhaps not so immediately apparent in Shakes- 
peare’s as it now stands; namely, that a “ Death of Cesar,” 
even as expanded by Sheffield, is too meagre in incident, 
involving a characterization of the pompous Cesar, with or 
without certain touches omitted in the interests of decorum, 
too slight, too sketchy, to make by itself such a play as 
would have satisfied a story-loving Elizabethan audience. 
It serves to remind us, in other words, that Shakespeare’s 
conception of the character of Czsar is closely bound up 
with the whole play as we now have it, and derives what 
power it has from contributions made by the whole play. 
To remove this Cesar from its whole context and attempt 
to make it of itself dominate a play, is to proclaim an 
inadequacy which is by no means felt in the play as it 
stands, even with all its sins of diffuseness of action on its 


head. 
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In the light of this it seems more promising to abandon 
for the present Fleay’s hypothesis, engaging as it may be; 
to study Shakespeare’s conception of the character as an 
integral part of the play, and to observe how he handles the 
somewhat complex problems presented by a mass of rather 
diffuse history, involving a character, known by his audience 
to be great, yet capable, from the very nature of the 
material, of playing only a comparatively brief rdle. Much 
of the difficulty which people have felt in regard to the play 
springs from the form in which this material is cast.' The 
play might, indeed, as Professor Thorndike suggests, have 
become “a tragedy of over-reaching ambition, as Marlowe 
might have made The Tragedy of Cesar, or a tragedy of 
supernaturally ordained revenge, as Kyd might have made 
Cesar’s Revenge.”’* Unquestionably it has several points of 


agreement with both these types, but in point of fact it is 
neither of these nor quite a combination of the two. It is 
rather the story of the events that group themselves around 


the murder of Cesar, from which Shakespeare, setting them 
forth in something approaching the chronicle method, strove 
to win what tragic unity he could by emphasizing the 
unavailing struggle of Brutus to bolster a corrupt aristocracy 
against the growing power of a debased populace, swayed 
and informed by a spirit of triumphant Cesarism. In this 
process, if we may believe Mr. Bernard Shaw, “ it cost 
Shakespeare no pang to write Cesar down for the mere 
technical purpose of writing Brutus up.”’* Unquestionably 
there is a technical problem involved ; something must be 
done towards emphasizing the human infirmities of Cesar, 
to let us see him through the eyes of Cassius as no god but 


'G. P. Baker, The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist, N. Y., 
1907, pp. 271 f., 281. 

7A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy, p. 155. 

* Three Plays for Puritans, p. xxx. 
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a man, so as not to shock his audience by the extinction, in the 
person of Cesar, of the sum of human perfection, and so as 
not to weary them through the rest of the play by the early 
obliteration, in the person of Czsar, of all that is remark- 
able. But it is doubtful, I think, if Cesar is “ written 
down ”—is what he is in the play—merely to exalt Brutus. 
There are otker considerations of which Mr. Shaw is by no 
means unaware,’ which have gone to the making of Shakes- 
peare’s Cesar. 

Shakespeare, no one needs to be told, drew his material 
from Plutarch,? and he could have resorted to no better 
source—to the lives of Antony and Brutus as well as that 
of Cwesar,—set forth in the racy, idiomatic language of 
North. Yet his Cesar is admittedly not Plutarch’s ; his 
Calpurnia, his Portia are Plutarch’s and no more: his 
Antony, his Brutus, his Cassius—by reason of the contrasts 
of character his art sets before us—are more, but his Cesar 
has ever seemed something less and different. Nowhere 
does one get so complete a sense of the greatness of Czsar 
as in Plutarch. Lucan’s Cesar is great in his almost 
diabolical competence besides the helplessness of Pompey, 
but Lucan showers upon him a constant flood of vilification 
and depreciation. Suetonius deals out his gossip curtly ; 
Dio Cassius leaves a pale, second-hand impression; Appian 
is slow, though of historical value. But Plutarch is writing 
lives, not history.’ 


1 See below, pp. 226 f. 

? For a recent attempt to show Shakespeare indebted in a few details to 
Appian, Golding’s Ovid, Suetonius, Dio, and Michel le Noir’s translation 
(1515) of Boccaccio’s Life of Cesar, see the notes in Professor F. H. Sykes’s 
edition of Julius Cesar in the Scribner English Classics, New York, 1909. 

5 References to Plutarch are made to ITAOTTAPXOYT BIOI, Graece et 
Latine rec. Theod. Doehner, Parisiis, mpcccxivn, and to Sir Thomas 
North’s English version (1579) as it appears in the Dent ed., 10 vols., 
London, 1899. 
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Plutarch sets Cesar forth as above everything else astute; 
as a man marked to rule, thrusting his way with unerring 
political sagacity into popular favor; cultivated, brave, of 
inhuman energy, and renowned for a clemency designed to 
be something more than its own reward; a man of humor 
and of pithy utterance ; toward the close of his life some- 
what under the domination of his adherents, and restless in 
the desire for further achievement. The delicate, rather 


foppish young patrician plays with steady reliance on his . 


trained powers for the good will of the plebs. He goes to 
Gaul with the clear purpose of training himself and his 
soldiers for the inevitable conflict with Pompey. Meanwhile 
he furthers his political ends by alternately conquering the 
Gauls with Roman soldiers and Rome with Gaulish gold. 
It is always on the maker of events, rather than on events 
themselves that Plutarch dwells. The Helvetian campaign 
is summarized in a few lines; what interests him is that 
Cesar refused his horse and led the charge afoot. In the 
operations against Ariovistus, it is the fine eloquence in 
which he bids the disaffected among his captains leave him 
to fight it out with the Tenth Legion alone ; it is Czesar’s 
hand-to-hand valiantness turning the day against the Nervii, 
that Plutarch, true to his method, emphasizes. 

Cesar falls to blows with a hulking fellow who is fleeing 
from Pompey; he mingles victoriously in the mélée in 
Spain; in Africa, endeavoring to stem his retreating troops, 
he seizes the standard-bearer by the collar and whirls him 
round, saying, “See, there be thy enemies.”' There is 
nothing of the swashbuckler, no exaggerated chivalric ideal 
presented in all this.? Cesar acts gaily and with humor. 


V’Evradda elow ol woddusor. Vit. Ces., lii; Dent, vu, p. 189. 
*Though he does speak ‘‘bigly’’ to Metellus. Vit. Ces., xxxv ; Dent, 
vu, p. 168. 
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The humor we may observe in its somewhat crude bud in 
his jestings with the pirates; in finer bloom, when, seeing 
the sword proudly exhibited in the temple of the Averni as 
won from Ceesar, he laughingly tells his friends to leave it 
alone, for it isa holy thing; and superbly when he directs 
his soldiers to aim their darts full in the handsome faces of 
Pompey’s lusty young gentlemen, or when he enrages a 
deputation of Senators, come to confer upon him divine 
honors, by calmly keeping his seat in their presence. 

Another trait which distinguishes Cesar from the valiant 
knight-errant is his wily political forehandedness, which 
Plutarch does not allow us to forget. Like a wrestler he 
“striveth for tricks to overthrow his adversary.” ' Part 
and parcel of his political astuteness is his famous clemency, 
to which Rome erected a temple. At Corfinium, in Egypt, 
at Rome, it was always prompted by his “seeking all ways 
he could to make every man contented with his reign.” * 
When Cresar caused Pompey’s images to be restored to their 
places, Cicero remarked that in so doing he made his own 
to stand the surer.® 

Such, briefly, is the impression one bears away of the 
heroic largeness of Plutarch’s Cesar: not always the master 
of events but provided always with resource to meet them ; 
versatile, witty, competent, expeditious, sagacious, clement. 
Plutarch has framed an enduring literary portrait of the man. 

How much now of this Cesar appears in Shakespeare ? 
Let us examine afresh his réle.* 

The noise and chatter of a holiday is hushed by Czesar’s 
voice commanding the performance of a trivial piece of 


1Vit. Pomp., xxviii. 

* Vit. Ces., lviii; Dent, vu, p. 195. 

5 Tbid., lvii. 

* Quotations are from Shakespeare’s Complete Works, Cambridge edition, ed. 
by W. A. Neilson, Boston and New York, 1906. 
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superstition, which in Cesar’s mouth is Shakespeare’s inven- 
tion. With a flourish the merrymaking goes forward, to be 
silenced anew by the hollow tones of the soothsayer: “ Be- 
ware the Ides of March.” Cvsar searches the man with the 
thrust of his animated glance and brushes him aside: “He 
is a dreamer, let us leave him. Pass.” (I, ii, 24.) 

Many of our impressions of Cesar we gain through the 
eyes of his enemies : of the Tribunes, whose sympathies are 
with the neglected memory of Pompey; of Cassius, the 
sarcastic victim of personal pique, who finds Czesar no more 
than a man, no conqueror over physical fatigue and disease ; 
of Casca, who whimsically comments on Cesar’s melo- 
dramatic demagoguery. Meanwhile a word from Cesar 
himself. He distrusts, not fears,—his name is not liable to 
fear—Cassius’ meagre, reflective asceticism. 

‘‘T rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
Than what I fear; for always I am a Cesar.’’ (1, ii, 211 ff.) 


Then the sudden relapse from his lofty arrogance : 
**Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf.’’ 


The indifference to fear is consistent with Plutarch, the 
pomposity and the human infirmity are Shakespeare’s. 

We pass on through storms and prodigies, through more 
of Cassius’ outbursts against this prodigious man who is no 
more than other men, through Brutus’ mental conflicts, 
through the stolen meeting of the conspirators, where we 
learn that Cesar is grown superstitious of late and lends a 
ready ear to flattery, through the high Roman colloquy of 
Portia and Brutus, to discover Cesar nervously wrought 
upon by the tumult of the elements and his wife’s importuni- 
ties to heed her dreams. It is with unmistakably pompous 
bluster that Cesar refuses to remain at home : 

‘*Cesar shall forth. The things that threaten’d me 


Ne’er look’d but on my back ; when they shall see 
The face of Cesar, they are vanished.’’ (11, ii, 10 ff. ) 
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He is resigned to the will of the gods : 


‘* What can be avoided 
Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods?’’ (1. 26f.) 





And he reaffirms his contempt of fear quite in the 
Plutarchian manner : 


‘*Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.’’ (ll. 32 ff.) 


But close upon this comes his final boast which is not at 
all Plutarchian : 






‘* Danger knows full well 
That Cesar is more dangerous than he. 
We are two lions litter’d in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible ; 
And Cesar shall go forth.’’ (ll. 45 ff. ) 


Cesar, persuaded by Decius Brutus to attend the Senate, 
turns, totally ignoring Calpurnia’s presence, with gracious 
affability to the entering conspirators, a touch of Shakes- 
peare’s own. 

Shakespeare bestows another touch on Cesar as he enters 
the Capitol, this time of fine desmesure. The letter revealing 
the conspiracy presented to him by Artemidorus, Plutarch 
says, he could not read, “‘ though many times he attempted 
it, for the number of people that did salute him.”' But 
Shakespeare’s Cesar, urged by Artemidorus to read his 
schedule at once, since “it touches Cesar nearer,” sternly 
rebukes him : 








‘* What touches us ourself shall be last serv’d.’’ (111, i, 8. ) 


Ceesar’s speeches in the Senate House are swollen with 


? Dent ed., vi, p. 206. 
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the consciousness of his own greatness. ‘‘Cesar doth not 
wrong”; his own prayers might move him, but the fawnings 
of common mortals are without effect on one who is as 

































eS ‘* constant as the northern star, 

z Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumb’red sparks, 

They are all fire and every one doth shine ; , 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place. a 
i 
j 








So in the world ; ’t is furnished well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 
Yet in their number I do know but one 

That unassailable holds on his rank : 
Unshak’d of motion ; and that I am he, Ree 
Let me a little show it, even in this : 

That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so.’’ (111, i, 60 ff. ) 


And as the conspirators justle him to his fall : a 
‘‘Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus?’’ (1. 74.) 


Our total impression of Shakespeare’s Cesar is not of 1 
course limited to his own brief part nor to the speeches of 
his enemies. Under the spell of Antony’s eloquence he 
stands before us the conqueror, the true friend, and the 
people’s lover. At Philippi he stalks mighty yet, and his 
spirit prevails. Shakespeare has, that is, at times suggested 
the heroic qualities of the man, although the striking ee 
episodes of his career, everything he had done in fact, to use ‘ 
Montaigne’s phrase, “‘to become Cesar,” fall outside the 
particular period which Shakespeare has chosen to dra- 
matize.. And he has indeed done Cesar little wrong in 
touching here and there on his human infirmities in the 
interests of the design of the play asa whole. His error 
comes, if error there be, in the words which he puts into 





? Prof. W. A. Neilson, Shakespeare, p. 867, says, ‘The later section [of 
Plutarch’s Life] taken alone conveys very much the same impression of 
Cesar’s pomposity and weakness as is given by the earlier part of the play.”’ 
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Cesar’s mouth." We may, then, turn to a consideration of 
his pomposity of manner and of language. ‘Two elements, 
at least, enter into the explanation of this: the first a piece 
of traditional literary psychology ; the second, possibly a 
specific dramatic tradition. 


II. 


We gather from the historians that Czsar’s superhuman 
activity told in the end on his intellect of steel. Suetonius 
says: “Cvsar left behind him in the minds of certaine 
friends about him, a suspition, that he was neither willing 
to have lived any longer, nor cared at all for life: because 
he stood not well to health but was ever more crasie” 
(quod valetudine minus prospera uteretur).? With his failing 
health, he conceived a grandiose plan of regenerating 
the Roman world by the conquest of Parthia, he projected 


prodigious engineering feats, and he seemed not averse to 
the trappings of royalty which his hangers-on were eager to 


force upon him. 

It is of course not meant to say that Cesar toward the 
end of his life was mad in any other sense than that in 
which a world-conqueror must always appear mad, when 
judged by an average sanity. It would appear, perhaps, 
that he suffered from a touch of that obfuscation of the 


1 «There cannot be a stronger proof of Shakespeare’ s deficiency in classical 
knowledge than the boastful language he has put in the mouth of the most 
accomplished man of all antiquity, who was not more admirable for his 
achievements, than for the dignified simplicity with which he recorded 
them.’’ Boswell in Malone’s Shakespeare, 1821, xu, p. 64. The case 
against Shakepeare’s Cesar is fully set forth in George Brandes, William 
Shakespeare, A Critical Study, N. Y., 1902, Bk. u, Ch. vim, pp. 303 ff. 

? Holland’s translation, 86, where for ‘* crazy’? in its older, less special- 
ized sense, we should probably substitute something like ‘‘ broken down.”’ 
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judgment which sometimes attacks the wielders of unlimited 
power, leading to extravagance in language and to schemes, 
not wholly impossible in themselves, which come to naught.' 

It is not, however, necessary to go beyond the domain of 
literature for the description of this phenomenon. Classical 
drama makes frequent use of dry,’ the infatuation, the 
judicial blindness laid by the gods on those whose destruc- 
tion they are meditating. This doctrine is perhaps most 
familiar to us in the modern proverb, quem Jupiter vult 
perdere prius dementat, which seems to have superseded the 
numerous similar phrases of more dignified literary origin.’ 
Concerning (Edipus’ first speech in Sophocles’ Gdipus the 
King, it has been well said that his “long, unbroken pros- 
perity and unquestioned paternal sovereignty have betrayed 
him into a habit of speech hardly suitable for any but gods 
or heroes, a habit which here makes him seem to regard 
himself as a second Kadmos, and to accept the supplications 


1See the remarks on paranoia reformatoria by Dr. Allan McLane Hamil- 
ton in the North American Review, March, 1908. 

?T am indebted to Professor Kittredge for the suggestion of this line of 
thought and, specifically, for the Latin proverb and the first reference to 
Antony and Cleopatra below. 

5 This form of the sentence seems to come from a fragment attributed to 
Euripides (quoted by the scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 620f.): 


“Orav 6 Aaluwv dvipt mpoctvy xaxd, 
Tov vodv Braye mpdrov. 
It is entered in the ‘‘ index prior”’ of Joshua Barnes’s Huripides (Cam- 
bridge, 1694, p. [531]), as, 
“* Deus quos vult perdere, dementat priis.”’ 
It is not very different from Publilius Syrus’ 
‘*Stultum facit Fortuna, quem vult perdere,’’ 
(ed. R. A. H. Bickford Smith, London, 1895, p. 38. In Woelfilin’s and 
in Meyer’s edd., No. 612.) 
For some further citations, see Jebb and Schuckburgh’s ed. of Antigone, 
Cambridge, 1902, p. 144. 
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of the Thebans as offered to his august person.”' Take, as 
a further example, the words of Calchas, as reported in the 
Ajaz of Sophocles : 


‘**Yea’ said the seer, ‘lives that have waxed too proud, and avail for 
good no more, are struck down by heavy misfortunes from the gods, as 
often as one born to man’s estate forgets it in his thoughts too high for 
man.’ ’’ ? 


And note especially the effect of this dry on Ajax himself : 


‘* Some emprise must be sought whereby I may prove to mine aged sire 
that in heart at least his son is not a dastard. ’T is base fora man to 
crave the full term of life . . . nay, one of generous strain should nobly 
live or forthwith nobly die : thou hast heard all.” * 


Or take Athena’s counsel to Odysseus in the same play : 


Ath. “ Therefore, beholding these things, look that thine own lips never 
speak a haughty word against the gods, assume no swelling port, if thou 
prevailest above another in prowess or by store of ample wealth. For a 
day can humble all human things, and a day can lift them up ; but the wise 
of heart are loved of the gods, and the evil abhorred.’’ * 


1Thomas Davidson, T’he Parthenon Frieze and Other Essays, London, 
1882, p. 180f. 

*The Tragedies of Sophocles, tr. by Sir R. C. Jebb, Cambridge, 1904, 
p- 200. I quote from the Ajaz of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, Cambridge, 


1907 : 
Ta yap wepiocd xdvovnta copara 


wlrrey Bapelais mpds Oey Svorpatias 

Epacx’ 6 udvris, beris dvOpwrov plow 

Bracraéy trera wh car’ AvOpwrov dpovg. (ll. 758-61.) 
3’ Jebb’s tr., p. 191. The original is: 


weipa tis fnrnréa 

Todd, ad’ Hs yépovrs Sntwbow warpl 

uh To piow y’ dowdrayxvos éx Kelvou yeyws. (ll. 470-472.) 

GAN’ 4h wards Shy ® wards rebvnxévar 

tov etyer) xph* wav’ dxhoas Adyor. (ll. 479-480.) 
4 Jebb’s tr., p. 180. The original is : 

Troaira Tolvuy elcopav bwépxowoy 

undév wor’ elrys atros els Oeovs eros, 

und’ Syxov App undév’, ef rivos mréov 

4 xeupl Bpldecs } waxpod mrovrov Bde, 

ws tuépa xXlvee Te Kdvdvyer wadduv 

dravra tavOpwrea’ rods 5¢ cwdhpovas 

Seot piroder kal orvyoicr rods xaxots. (ll, 127-133.) 
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I have attempted no exhaustive study of this doctrine in 
Greek tragedy, largely because one does not have to go 
beyond Shakespeare himself for profound expression of it.' 
It is superbly formulated in Antony and Cleopatra by 


Antony : 


‘¢ And when we in our viciousness grow hard— 
O misery on’t—the wise gods seel our eyes ; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments ; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at ’s, while we strut 
To our confusion.” (11, xiii, 111 ff.) 


Thus Antony will fight Cesar by sea, simply “ for that 
he dares us to ’t”’ (101, vii, 30); will fight him “sword 
against sword, Ourselves alone ” (111, xiii, 27 f.); will fight 
anywhere: “I would they’d fight i’ the fire or i’ the air; 
We'd fight there too” (iv, x, 3f.). Because “his whole 
action grows Not in the power on’t’’ (111, vii, 69 f.) ; because 


he is not “what he knew himself” (111, x, 27), but is made 
angry by Cesar, since “at this time most easy ’t is to do ’t, 
When [his] good stars, that were [his] former guides, Have 
empty left their orbs” (11, xiii, 145 ff.), why “he'll out- 
stare the lightning ” (111, xiii, 195), “begins to rage” (rv, i, 
7), storms at Thyreus and at Cleopatra: “I am Antony yet”’ 
(11, xiii, 92f.). It is evident that “’T is the god Hercules, 
whom Antony loved, Now leaves him” (rv, iii, 16 f.). 

It is this “strut” in Cesar which provokes from Cal- 
purnia a briefer but not less penetrating definition of the 
matter: “Alas, my lord, Your wisdom is consumed in 
confidence”’ (11, ii, 48 f.).? It is the influence of this judicial 


1 He mentions Ate, the goddess of strife, four times, once in Julius Cwrsar 
itself, (111, i, 271). See Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon, s. v. 

? Troilus and Cressida, V, iii, is strikingly similar to this scene in Julius 
Cesar. Hector insists on rushing to his doom in spite of Andromache’s 
dreams : 
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blindness which makes Cesar scorn to read Artemidorus’ 
letter just because it touches himself nearly, though he has 
ample reason to take every precaution for his personal 
safety. His action, and it is important to remember that 
Shakespeare seems here to be following none of his sources, 
springs from the same dSpis, the same desmesure, which 
kept Roland till too late from sounding his horn in the pass 
of Roncevaux. Nor is it necessary to assume, in order to 
make these citations from the classics bear on Shakespeare, 
any intimate acquaintance on his part with Greek tragedy. 
The idea may be considered a literary commonplace. It 


‘* You train me to offend you, get you gone. 
By all the everlasting gods. Dll go! (ll. 4-5.) 
No more, I say.” (1. 7.) 


Cf. Ajax’ curt answer to Tecmessa : yiévar, yuvacgl xbopov % ovyh dépe 
(1. 293) and Cesar’s contemptuous disregard of Calpurnia when Decius 
has shown reasons why he should go. (11, iii, 104f. ) 

To the further prayers of Andromache, seconded by Cassandra, Hector 
replies : 

** Hold you still, I say ; 
Mine honour keeps the weather of my fate. 
Life every man holds dear ; but the brave man 
Holds honour far more precious dear than life.’’ (ll. 25 ff.) 


And to Troilus, who is eager to fight, he says, 


‘*T am to-day i’ the vein of chivalry. 


Unarm thee, go, and doubt thou not, brave boy, 
I'll stand to-day for thee and me and Troy.’’ (ll. 31 ff.) 


There is a trace of this, too, I think, in Richard II’s pathetic confidence 
on landing in Wales : 
‘* Not all the waters in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king ; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord.’’ (11, ii, 54 ff.) 


Here, as the following lines show, there is no overt dvecéSea, disworship 
of the gods, which so often, in the Greek conception, is the element of 
presumption which calls down divine vengeance. 
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is admirably expressed, for example, by Sir Thomas Elyot 
and applied to Julius Cesar himself: 


‘‘But I had almost forgoten Julius Cesar, who, beinge nat able to sus- 
taine the burden of fortune, and enuienge his owne felicitie, abandoned 
his naturall disposition, and as it were, beinge dronke with ouer moche 
welth, sought newe wayes howe to be aduanced aboue the astate of mortal] 
princes. Wherfore litle and litle he withdrewe from men his accustomed 
gentilnesse, becomyng more sturdy in langage, and straunge in counte- 
nance, than euer before had ben his usage.”’ ! 


Reflections of these generalizations concerning the falls of 
princes we shall find in the dramatic treatments of Cesar, 
to which we now turn. 


Il. 


The audience for which Shakespeare was writing presum- 
ably knew something about Cesar. Though Cesar in the 
Middle Ages? did not digress so far into picturesqueness as 
Alexander and Virgil, a certain amount of tradition sur- 
vived concerning him. ‘The Elizabethan doubtless thought 
of him as the first emperor of Rome, a mighty conqueror, 
and builder,* who was slain in the Capitol.‘ 


1 The Boke named the Gouvernour, Devised by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight, 
(1551), ed. Croft, London, 1883, 1, pp. 47 f. 

2See H. Wesemann, Cesarfabeln des Mitielalters, Léwenberg i. Schl., 1897, 
Progr. no. 190; Arturo Graf, Roma nella Memoria e nelle Immaginazioni del 
Medio Evo, Torino, 1882, v. 1, ch. vit; Robert Dernedde, Uber die den 
altfranzisischen Dichtern bekannien epischen Stoffe aus dem Altertum, Erlangen, 
1887, pp. 145ff.; E. G. Parodi, Le Storie di Cesare nella Letteratura Italiana 
dei Primi Secoli: Studj di Folologia Romanza, 1v, 237-503 ; Friedrich Gun- 
delfinger, Cesar in der deutschen Literatur, (Palaestra, xxx101) Berlin, 1904 ; 
H. N. MacCracken, Studies in the Life and Writings of John Lydgate, ch. v. 
(in Harvard University Library). 

5 Gundelfinger, p. 10f.; Graf, p. 271 and note 48; Dernedde, pp. 146-7 ; 
MacCracken, p. 472; Shakespeare, Rich. I//, 1, i, 68ff.; Rich. II, v, 
i, 1 ff. 

‘Graf, pp. 201, 279; Dernedde, p. 147; L. A. Fisher, Shakespeare and the 
Capitol: Mod. Lang. Notes, June, 1907, pp. 177-182. 
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Cesar, too, had appeared on the Elizabethan stage. The 
entry in Machyn’s Diary (1561-2) is somewhat doubtful.’ 
Stephen Gosson in his Plays Confuted in Five Actions (1582) 
refers to a Cesar and Pompey :* 


‘So was the history of Cesar and Pompey, and the play of the Fabii at 
the Theater, both amplified there, where the Drummes might walke, or the 
pen ruffle ; when the history swelled and ran to hye for the number of ye 
persons that shoulde playe it, the Poet with Proteus cut the same fit to his 
own measure ; when it affoorded vo pompe at al, he brought it to the racke 
to make it serve.’ * 


The Latin play of Dr. Richard Eedes, often a little too 
confidently, I think, cited as the source of the famous Lt tu 
Brute, has long been lost.’ According to the diary of Philip 
Henslowe, the years 1594-95 saw Cesar several times on 


'See conveniently, F, E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642, 
Boston and New York, 1908, 11, pp. 21-22. 

2“ The furst day of Feybruary at nyght was the goodlyest masket and 
dyvers goodly men of armes in gylt harnes and Julyus Sesar played.’’ 
Diary of Henry Machyn, ed. for Camden Society by J. G. Nichols, London, 
1848, p. 276. The editor adds in a note: ‘‘ the word played has been added 
in another hand, and, though resembling the old, may be an imitation and 
not contemporary.’”? A. W. Ward approves this doubt: Hist. of Eng. 
Dram. Lit., London, 1899, 1, 207. 

3 See English Drama and Stage under the Tudor and Stuart Princes, Rox- 
burghe Library, London, 1869, p. 188. 

*Schelling thinks this is doubtless the same with a storie of pompie acted 
before the Queen on Twelfth Night of that year, (1581); op. cit., u, 21. 

5 The fullest account of it I have noticed is quoted from Steevens in 
Malone’s Shakespeare, 1821, xm, p. 2. ‘‘It appears from Peck’s Collec- 
tion of divers historical Pieces, etc. (appended to his Memoirs of Oliver 
Cromwell) p. 14, that a Latin play on this subject had been written : 
Epilogus Cesaris interfecti, quomodo in scenam prodiit ea res, acta, in 
Ecclesia Christi, Oxon. Qui Epilogus a Magistro Ricardo Eedes, et 
scriptus et in proscenio ibidem dictus fuit. A. D. 1682.’’ ‘‘ Doctor Edes 
of Oxforde’’ is mentioned by Meres among ‘‘our best for Tragedie”’ 
( Wits Treasury, 1598; see Shakespeare Allusion Books, ed. C. M. Ingleby, 
pp. 160-1). Fleay prefers to call him Geddes, Chron. Eng. Drama, 1, 214. 
Of ‘Edes’ he says, ‘even the names of his plays are lost’’ (ibid., p. 162). 
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the stage.’ Malone’ long ago suggested that Shakespeare’s 
lines, 
‘*How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 
. .. How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport,’’ etc. 
(iu, i, 111 ff.) 
may point to the frequent repetition of some Cesar play. 
What sort of Cxsar was it that Philip Henslowe presented 
to the Elizabethan audience, who on other nights of the 
same season were witnessing Zamburlaine and The Jew of 
Malta? What sort of Cesar did Polonius enact at the 
university ?° If we could equip ourselves with the notions 
of this audience concerning Cesar; if we could discover 
that, like Cassius, they conceived him a man that thunders, 
lightens and roars, we might perceive how Shakespeare by 
endowing Cesar with a strut has, without doing violence to 


1The entries are as follows (see ed. W. W. Gregg, London, 1904, 1, 

pp- 20ff.) : 

y® 8 of novemb; 1594 ne. . B at seser & pompie, 

ye 14 of novemb; 1594 BR at seser & pompie, . xxxvs 

y® 25 of novemb; 1594 BR at seser & pompie, . xxxijs 

y® 10 of desemb; 1594 RB at seser, ; . xijs 

ye 18 of Jenewary 1594 BP at seaser, . . . . . xxvs 

y® jof febreary 1594 Bat seaser,. . . . . xxiiijs 

y® 6 of marche 1594 B at seaser, . : «+ aa 

ye 18 of June 1595 ne. . RB at the 2 pte of sesore, lvs 

y® 25 of June 1595 BR at the j pte of seaser, xxijs 

y® 26 of June 1595 R at the 2 pte of seaser, xxs 


In 1602 Henslowe apparently projected another Cesar play (1, p. 166): 


Lent unto the company the 22 of Maij 
1602 to geve unto antoney Monday & | 
mydelton 
mihell drayton webester and the Rest in thes 
earneste of a Boocke called sesers ffalle | 
the some of J 


Cf. Henslowe’s Diary, Part II, The Commentary, 1908, p. 222, No. 236. 


*Prolegomena, 1821, u, pp. 448-9. 
5 Hamlet, 11, ii, 104 ff. 
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history, obeyed the Horatian injunction, sequere famam, far 
enough to satisfy by suggestions the preconceptions of his 
audience, and thus win for himself dramatic leisure in which 
to throw the central interest of his play away from the 
personality of Ceesar. 

The documents which should form the basis of any such 
attempt to reconstruct an Elizabethan Stage-Cesar present 
by no means a complete record. We have, for example, 
no Cesar play which was certainly produced on the stage 
before Shakespeare’s Jwius Cesar, and only one which by 
even the remotest possibility could have been. Yet we 
have enough dramatic material on the subject to be able to 
determine the effects of the Senecan and Marlowean tradi- 
tions on the stage-character, Cesar. 

Thomas Heywood in his Apology for Actors (1612) tells 
an interesting story : 

‘* Julius Cesar himselfe for his pleasure became an actor, being in shape, 
state, voyce, judgement, and all other occurrents, exterior and interior, 
excellent. Amongst many other parts acted by him in person, it is recorded 
of him that, with generall applause in his own theater, he played Hercules 
Furens ; and, amongst many other arguments of his compleateness, excel- 
lence and extraordinary care in his action, it is thus reported of him :— 
Being in the depth of a passion, one of his servants (as his part then fell 
out ) presenting Lychas... although he was, as our tragedians use but 
seemingly to kill him by some false imagined wound, yet was Cesar so 
extremely carried away with the violence of his practised fury, and by the 
perfect shape of the madnesse of Hercules, to which he had fashioned all 
his active spirits, that he slew him dead at his foot, and after swoong 
him, terque quaterque (as the poet says) about his head.’’! 


Improbable as it may be that Cesar ever graced the 
boards in the flesh,’ it is yet true that many a time and oft 
in the extant plays of the Renaissance he has enacted the 
part of Hercules. 


! London Shakespeare Society, 1841, pp. 44-45. 
?Nero played Hercules (Suetonius, Nero, 21) but I do not find that his 
acting went to these lengths of realism. 
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In the Latin Julius Cesar of Mare Antoine Muret,' written 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, the episodes 
connected with Cesar’s death are, as might be expected, 
selected and presented under the influence of the plays that 
go under the name of Seneca. Calpurnia’s dream and 
Brutus’ mental struggles lend themselves admirably to such 
a method. The character of Cesar, and this is our main 
point, is carefully modelled on that of Hercules. It is to 
the opening and the close of the Hercules Usteus that Muret 
has chiefly resorted for the form and much of the language 
of the corresponding portions of his play. His borrowings, 
however, cover the whole range of the so-called Senecan 
plays. 

Throughout the first act of M. (if this letter may stand 
for Muret’s play), as throughout the first scene of the 
(Eteeus, the hero monologuizes to the effect that, the earth 
being filled with his greatness, his manifold labors accom- 
plished, nothing remains but his assumption to his rightful 
place among the stars. Everywhere kings are affrighted at 
the name of Cesar : 
‘* Jam tota pene terra Romanos timet, 

Et qua resurgens aureis Phcebus comis 


Indos propinqua subditos tingit face, 
Et qua cadentes pronus inflectens equos 


1 Citations are from the reprint of David Ruhnken’s text in his M. 
Antonit Mureti Opera Omnia, Lugduni Batavorum, MDCcCLXxxIx, forming 
Anhang II to G. A. O. Collischon’s Jacques Grévin’s Tragédie ‘‘Casar’’ in 
threm Verhiltniss zu Muret, Voltaire und Shakespere, in Stengel’s Ausgaben 
und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Romanischen Philologie, u11, Mar- 
burg, 1886, pp. 75-86. Julius Cesar, Tragoedia, was first published in the 
author’s Juvenilia, 1553. (See Charles Dejob, M. A. Muret, These, Paris, 
1881, p. 21.) The Praefatio is dated Lutetiae. viii. Kalend. Decembr. 
MDLII. (For it see M. A. Mureti Opera Omnia, ed. Frotscher, Lipsiae, 
1834, 1, pp. 241 ff.) L. Petit de Julleville, Hist. de la Langue et de la 
Littérature Frangaise, Paris, 1897, m1, 262, gives the date 1544 for the 
composition of the play. 
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Grate sorori cedi: alternas vices, 

Patruique lasso stagna crispat lumine. 

Quacunque Nereus margines terre premit 

Reges vel ipsi Cesaris nomen timent.’’ (M., 1-8.) 


Cf. Hercules in the Gteus : 


‘‘in tutum meas 
laudes redegi, nulla me tellus silet : 
me sensit urse frigidum Scythice genus 
Indusque Pho:bo subditus, cancro Libys.’? ((£., 38-41.) 


‘*quacumque Nereus porrigi terras vetat. 
non est tonandum : perfidi reges iacent, 
sevi tyrrani.’’ ((EHt., 4-6.) 


“Cesar” is the greatest title on earth: he has conquered 
the world; Rome herself, the conqueror of nations, has 


bowed to him: 


‘* Numerent triumphos, cum volent, alii suos, 
Seque a subactis nominent provinciis : 
Plus est vocari Cesarem. Quisquis novos 
Aliunde titulos querit, is jam detrahit. 
Numerare ductu vis meo victas plagas? 
Percurrito omnes. Ipsa victrix gentium 
Mihi Roma cessit.’’ (M., 9-15.) 


Hercules prefaces the list of his labors with a similar com- 
prehensive summary : 
‘mors me tibi 

certe remisit, omne concessit malum 

quod terra genuit, pontus aer inferi.’’ (t., 13-15.) 
Cesar is content in this place to specify merely his victory 
over his son-in-law Pompey at Pharsalia, the slaughter, and 
Pompey’s exile. 


‘*Tlle tam magnus gener, 
Ut pene nomen duceret jam impar sibi, 
Terra marique fusus agnovit meas 
Prestare vires : quemque noluerat parem,’ 


1Of. ‘‘nec quemquam iam ferre potest Cesare priorem 
Pompeiusve parem.’’ (Pharsalia, 1, 125-6.) 


This description of the battle field was very likely suggested by that of 
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Tulit priorem. Thessali cede hostium 
Maduere campi ; principum membris canes 

Avesque paste ; ductor ipse exterritus, 

Fugare suetus, fugit, et notos petens, 

Sensit manere raram in aerumnis fidem.’’ (M., 15-23.) 


Then, echoing a passage in the Hercules Furens, Cesar 
asks what earth can now offer him. Heaven is his proper 


place : 
‘¢ Quid ergo restat, quidve dignum Cesare 
Subacta tellus exhibere ultra potest ? 
Celum petendum est ; terram jam vilet mihi.’’ (M., 24-26.) 
Cf. ‘quid restat aliud? vidi et ostendi inferos. 
da si quid ultra est.’’ (Her. Fur., 613-615. ) 
‘¢ Perdomita tellus, tumida cesserunt freta, 
Inferna nostros regna sensere impetus : 
immune celum est, dignus Alcide labor, 
petatur aether : astra promittit pater. 
quid si negaret? non capit terra Herculem 
tandemque superis reddit.’’ (Her. Fur., 955-961.) 


At this point Cesar directs his prayer to Jove, begging the 
translation to which his divine descent entitles him, in lan- 
guage similar to that employed by Hercules at the beginning 








Lucan, Phars., vii, 822 ff. In this connection it may be remarked that 
there seem to be touches of the Senecan Hercules in some of the speeches 
Lucan puts into the mouths of Pompey and Cesar. Take this speech of 
Cesar’s (Phars., v, 660 ff.) : 
‘|. . sat magna peregi : 

Arctoas domui gentes, inimica subegi 

Arma metu, vidit Magnum mihi Roma secundum, 

Iussa plebe tuli fasces per bella negatos ; 

Nulla meis aberit tutulis Romana potestas. 
And this of Pompey (Phars., 11, 583f.) : 

‘* Pars mundi mihi nulla vacat ; sed tota tenetur 

Terra meis, quocumque jacet sub sole, tropxis’’ etc. 
Cf. further, for Lucan’s dependence on the works of his uncle Seneca, 
C. Hosius, Jahrbiicher f. Class. Phil. (Fleckeisen), 1892, pp. 337 ff. The 
Senecan influence on Muret, then, may very well have been reinforced by 
Lucan’s treatment of Cesar. 
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of the (teus (1-32) and at the end, as reported by the 
nuntius, (1696-1704). 

Cesar then proceeds to specify his achievements: enemics 
overcome, law and religion established, the calendar re- 
formed ; greater things cannot be imagined and less are not 
for him. 


‘¢ Jam vel mihi, vel patriw vixi satis: 
Quid teneor ultra? jam mihi exactum est, geri 
Sago togaque quidquid eximium potest. 
Hostes perempti, civibus leges date, 
Digestus annus, redditus sacris nitor, 
Compostus orbis: cogitari nec queunt 
Majora cuiquam, nec minora a me geri.’’ (M., 34-40. ) 


So Hercules boasts, 


‘*fregimus quicquid fuit 
tibi fulminandum,’’ ( t., 6-7. ) 


and continues with a catalogue of his accomplished labors : 
the Nemean lion, Stymphalian birds, the Hydra, Cerberus, 
ete. (U:4., 16-30.) 

In closing, Cresar says that rest is not for him; that death 
will come when it will come; he will not surround himself 
with guards; for it is not in Cesar to fear, nor in any 
generous spirit : 


‘* Vivam otiosus? at id quidem vix vivere est : 
Nec sol quietem, nec bonus princeps capit. 
Cum vita partes muneris functa est sui, 
Mors propera nunquam, sera nonnunquam venit. 
Mihi multa vates dira minitantur quidem, 
Suadentque, amicis ut meum stipem latus : 
At enim timere Cesaris nunquam fuit. 
Ignava mens rebusque non exercita 
Vereatur atrae mortis incertum diem : 
Generosus animus, quique se nullo videt 
Scelere impiatum, semper est liber metu.”’ (Jf, 41-51.) 


Here the sentiments of the Plutarchian Cesar’ chime per- 


1 Amicis quoque stipatoribus ipsum uti jubentibus, et operam suam 


offerentibus, recusavit, dicens: Prastat semel mortem oppetere, quam 
semper metuere. ( Vit. Cos., lvii.) 
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fectly with the Stoic contempt of death characteristic of the 
Senecan hero.’ 

What we have gained thus far by the comparison of 
Muret’s play with its Senecan models is briefly this: we 
have seen the character of Ceesar as it passes into the drama of 
the Renaissance, carefully modelled on the braggart Hercules 
of Seneca; and along with the addition to his character of 
this pompous boastfulness, his contempt of death, as it 
appears in Plutarch, emphasized by reason of its coincidenee 
with the pervasive Stoicism of Seneca’s dramas. 

I have space merely to indicate the character of Muret’s 
indebtedness in the rest of the play. In Act 11, Brutus flogs 
his courage to action (cf. Thyest., 176-180; 241 ff. ; 283 ff.) 
and having resolved on Cesar’s death indulges in a mental 
juggling, a kind of judicial see-saw as to the justice of his 
course. This internal conflictus, stichic monologue, if I may 
so call it, not so very different from his meditations in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar (m1, i, 10 ff.),? is a characteristic 
trick of Seneca’s.® With a final promise to observe the 
unity of time in his tragedy Brutus is done. Enter Cassius, 


1Cf. e. g., Git., 111, 117, 228 f., 443; Gid., 87 f.; Agam., 605f.; Troad., 
869; Med., 159. Lucan, too, was naturally quick to seize on this charac- 
teristic of Cesar ; cf. Phars., v, 656 f. 

? Plutarch, of course, supplies Muret with the hint for Brutus’ state of 
mind: ‘‘volvere secum grave aliquod perplexumque consilium’’ ( Vit. 
Brut., xiii.). This is worth noting because of an unguarded statement of 
Collischon’s which has frequently been repeated, ‘‘ Ferner ist zu bemer- 
ken, dass Muret nur Plutarch’s Biographie von Ciisar herangezogen hat, 
wihrend Gréyin auch die von Brutus und Antonius benutzte’’ (op. cit., 
p- 8). Most, indeed, of Brutus’ speech does come from the life of Czsar, 
but there is no mention there of Portia’s self-inflicted wound (J/. 108-9) 
nor any hint of Brutus’ mental struggles. 

3Cf. Ulysses in Troad., 607 ff.; Andromache, ibid., 649 ff., and Medea in 
Med., 932 ff.; and further, a piece of stichic dialogue which Muret evi- 
dently had in mind, that between Octavia and her nurse concerning Nero’s 
affair with Poppea, Oct., 183-188. 
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who gloats malignantly over the prospect of killing Cesar 
with his own hand and announcing freedom to the Roman 
people. Brutus. refuses to consider the death of Antony. 

Act 11 reveals further illustration of Muret’s method 
of running Plutarch’s narrative into the Senecan mould. 
Plutarch mentions that Calpurnia dreamed she held her 
husband slain in her arms (Ces., Ixiii). This suggests 
instantly the familiar Senecan dream tearfully recounted by 
the heroine to her consoling nurse or (as in Troad., 409 ff.) 
to a Senex. The particular scene which Muret has here 
chosen for his model is that between Poppea, Nero’s 
mistress, and her nurse.* 

The fourth act, in which Calpurnia begs Cesar to heed 
the warnings of the gods to remain at home, and Decimus 
Brutus persuades him to go to the meeting of the Senate, 
follows closely the account in Plutarch (Ces., |xiii, lxiv). 


! Possibly suggested by Dejanira’s violent determination to be revenged 
on Hercules and Iole, Git. 344f. Cf. also Her. Fur. 920f. and Thyest. 
491 f. 

?Cassius’ proposal to kill Antony (M., 184 ff.) is mentioned in the Life 
of Brutus (xviii) and of Antony (xiii) but not in that of Cesar ; further 
evidence of the unwisdom of circumscribing Muret’s reading in Plutarch. 
See p. 207, note 2. 

3 Octavia, 690 ff. Calpurnia’s opening words are reminiscent rather of 
Dejanira’s (@#., 706f.) in so far as they relate to the description of 
physical terror; cf., though, Oct., 735-6. Cf. also Buchanan’s Jepthes, in 
Opera Omnia, Lugduni Batavorum, mpccxxv, Tom. , pp. 173-213, Scene 
I, between Storge and Iphis ; especially 

‘sed metus, veluti recens 
Quoties recordor, concutit formidine 
Mentem,”’ (ll. 88-90. ) 


with Muret’s 


‘* Horror artus concutit, 
Corpusque totum frigidus sudor lavat, 
Quoties recordor.’’ (241 f. ) 
Cf. further: C@t., 234f.; Agam., 108f.; Phaed., 85f.; Med., 116f.; and 
especially Troad., 409 f. 
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By Brutus’ speech Cesar is thrown in a state of quite 
Senecan dubiety : 





‘‘Tncertus animi, et huc et illuc distrahor, 
Qualis per equor concitum bacchantibus 
Deprensa ventis fertur incerto ratis 
Agitata cursu. Pellit illine Africus . 
Creber procellis, Eurus hine, illine Notus. af 
Sic me hinc tux, Calpurnia, inflectunt preces, 4 
Hine dicta Bruti.’’ (M., 379-385.) 








This state of mental incertitude and the figure of a storm- 
tossed ship used to describe it is recurrent in Seneca. Let I 
Andromache’s “4 







‘*Quid agimus? animum distrahit geminus timor ; 
hinc natus, illine coniugis sacri cinis. 
pars utra vincet?’’ (Troad., 642 ff.) 











stand for the rest.’ 

Cesar, however, is not long in doubt. Again emphasizing 
his stoic resignation, he announces in rather tumid language 
and with a curt remark to Calpurnia his decision to go to 
the Senate : 






‘*Sed tamen quando semel 
Vel cadere prestat, quam metu longo premi : 
Non si trecentis vocibus vatum avocer, 
Non se ipse voce propria presens Deus 
Moneat pericli, atque hic manendum suadeat, 
Me continebo. Desine, uxor, conqueri. 
Eamus: omnis jacta nobis alea est.’?? (M., 385-391.) 










At Cesar’s departure Calpurnia implores the gods to pre- 
serve him and with him the safety of Rome. The action of 
this scene is practically prescribed by Plutarch—Cesar must 
yield to Calpurnia, he must be persuaded by Decimus 
Brutus to go. Under the influence of Senecan situation the 








' Agam., 138 ff.; Thyest., 436 ff.; Phad., 181 ff.; G¢d., 207 ff. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the apparent imitation of n., 1, 83, in the passage 
from Muret. 

?Plut. Ces., xxxii. 
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emphasis in Muret falls first on his uncertainty of mind and 
next on his stoical contempt for fear, expressed in the 


turgid language of the victim of atm; “not if God himself 


were here and with his own voice should threaten danger 
and advise remaining, will I hold back.” I find no close 


Senecan parallels at this point,’ but compare the language of 


Hercules, the victim of madness laid on him by Juno: 


** Resistless I will loose 
The chains of Saturn and against the might 
Of an unduteous father [Jove] will set free 
That father’s father ; I will lead to war 
The raging Titans, rocks and trees I’ll bring, 
The Centaur’s mountain in my right hand seize, 
By hill on hill will make a path to heaven.’’ ? 

In the fifth act Muret, instead of informing us of the 
accomplished assassination by the discourse of a tireless 
nuntius, sets before us, with some theatrical effect, Brutus 
and Cassius still reeking with their deed. 


‘*Spirate cives! Czsar interfectus est.’’ (1. 438.) 


They heap the most violent execrations upon the tyrant : 
Cassius considers Brutus’ deed superior to those of Hercules ; 
Brutus moralizes briefly on the mutations of fortune ; and 
Cassius proposes that they ascend to the Capitol. “ Roma 
tandem libera est” (1. 477). The hint for this situation 
and for Cassius’ malignancy was derived, I think, from the 
entrance of Hercules rejoicing in the gore of the tyrant 
Lycus (Her. Fur., 895 f.). 

Here the play might have ended, but Muret is too much 
under the influence of Seneca, and of the (/teus in particu- 
lar, to stop. Calpurnia is, therefore, again brought on the 
stage. In her grief she implores to be cut off by these 


1Cf. Creon’s defiance of Tiresias, Antigone, ll. 1034 ff., Jebb’s tr. 
* The Tragedies of Seneca, tr. E. I. Harris, London, 1904, Hercules Furens, 
ll. 1040 ff. 
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choice and master spirits of the age, her language closely 
following the appeal of old Amphitryon to Hercules, who 
in his madness has slain his own wife and children (Her. ae 
Fur., 1039 ff.) The chorus now weeps melodiously for 
Cesar, and suddenly the voice of Cesar is heard bidding 






Calpurnia cease to bemoan his translation to the stars. The 





apotheosis of Cesar, shadowed in Virgil’s fifth Eclogue, 





worked up as Ovid’s crowning metamorphosis, and men- | 
tioned in most of the historians,' 
imitation of the apotheosis of Hercules, his voice comforting if 
the stricken Alemena, at the close of the (teus (1940 ff.).? 

The foregoing study has enabled us to observe how cer- : 
tain characteristics and situations in Plutarch’s account of 






is here set forth in close ae 







the Cesar matter are emphasized for dramatic purposes by 





reason of their coincidence with characteristics and situations 
already developed by Seneca: Brutus’ conflict of duty, 
Cassius’ frantic hatred of Czesar, Calpurnia’s dream, Cesar’s 
indecision over going to the Senate, and Cesar’s apotheosis. 
Further, we have seen Cesar, who in Plutarch is a man of 
pithy and pregnant utterance, elaborately transformed into 
a Hercules-like braggart, but with his Plutarchian stoicism 
unimpaired. Both these characteristics are somewhat rein- 
forced by Lucan, himself partly perhaps under the same 
Senecan influence. Not ali these points will remain constant 
through succeeding treatments of the subject. As the Senecan 
form is modified, many will inevitably disappear. We shall 
find, however, preserved with considerable fidelity down to 


















1 E. g. Suetonius, Ces., Ixxxviii; Plutarch, Ces., xix ; Appian, Civil 
Wars, 11, 146 ff. 

*An examination of this passage would have saved M. Faguet the 
statement: ‘‘ Nous voyons César apporté sanglant pronongant lui-méme 
son apothéose, ce qui est bien peu historique, mais assez théAtrale.’’ 
( Tragédie francaise au XVI. siecle, p. 79). Hercules is apparently con- 
ceived as visible toward the end of the scene (‘‘cessit, ex oculis, abit,’’ 
1. 1977) though at first he is not (1. 1940). Caesar remains but an invisible 
thing, a voice, throughout. 
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and beyond the date of Shakespeare’s play the character of 
the braggart Cesar which we have here observed in thie 
making. 


IV. 


I have devoted so much space to the relations between 
Muret and his Senecan models because I know of no discuis- 
sion of the subject to which the reader could be conveniently 
referred. The case is different with the César of Jacques 
Grévin, which has been studied by Collischon.' César was 
played in 1558.” In a prefatory flourish Grévin with charm- 
ing ambiguity admits his indebtedness to his teacher, Muret. 
Faguet finds that he follows him “pas a pas” adding 
‘“Vinvention et le souffle” and “un mouvement plein de 
feu qui font sa piéce le premier modéle vraiment de la 
tragédie oratoire.”* Grévin has, however, made some real 
changes ; for the “ Chantres”’ of the Chorus he substitutes a 
“troupe interlocutoire de gens d’armes des vieilles bandes 
de César ;”* he has introduced an entirely new character, 
Antony, who appears in a dialogue with Cesar in the first 
act ° and threatens vengeance over his corpse in the last ;° 


1G. A. O. Collischon, Jacques Grévin’s Tragidie ‘‘Casar”’ in ihrem Ver- 
héltniss zu Muret, Voltaire und Shakespere, in Stengel’s Ausgaben und Abhand- 
lungen, Lu, Marburg, 1886. Lucien Pinvert’s Jacques Grévin, sa Vie, ses 
Ecrits, ses Amis, Paris, 1898, is, so far as it deals with César (pp. 135-164), 
based largely on Collischon. 

2 Pinvert, pp. 26, 43. 3 Op. cit., p. 162. * Pinvert, p. 136. 

5On the relative advantages of clemency and severity in a prince, a 
characteristic Senecan situation, cf. Thyest., 176ff.; Octavia, 437 ff. In 
Seneca the sovereign is the upholder of the Macchiavellian dictum that 
‘it is safer to be feared than to be loved’’ (Jl Principe, xvi), and the 
counsellor or slave is the adviser of clemency. But Cwsar’s clemency is so 
well testified to by Plutarch that in Grévin the réles are reversed and An- 
tony must take the side of the argument upheld in Seneca by Atreus and 
Nero. 

* He displays to the soldiers the bloody garment of Cxesar and laments 
that Cesar 
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he has omitted the apotheosis of Cesar; he has combined 
the third and fourth acts of Muret in his third act, and 
written a new fourth act in which a nuntius announces the 
assassination to Calpurnia and her nurse. But Grévin has 
done more than appropriate with some changes Muret’s a 
structure: “er hat... den Text Murets bedeutend gepliin- a 
dert.”’' The extent of this pillaging is shown by Collischon’s . 
comparisons. Of the 353 verses of Muret, exclusive of 
choruses, about 200 reappear literally or with slight changes os 
in Grévin; of the 217 verses of the choruses, which in 
Grévin are constructed on quite a different plan, about 50. j 
That the action of Grévin’s tragedy (800 ll.) is more than i 
double that of Muret’s is chiefly to be accounted for by the 
additions already mentioned and by his rhetorical diffuse- 















ness. 

On turning to Grévin’s treatment of the character of 
Cesar we are instantly aware that some of the superficial 
characteristics of the Senecan Hercules have disappeared ; 
Cesar no longer prays to be caught up to heaven, nor does 
his voice comfort Calpurnia with the news of his translation 
to the stars. Secondly, we observe that, while his sense of 
the greatness of his accomplishments is nowise abated, he is 
painfully alive to the dangers of great place. Where Muret’s 
Cesar could throw aside dread with a phrase, “At enim 
timere Cesaris nunquam fuit,”’ Grévin’s needs a deal of 










rhetoric to calm his nerves : 






‘*Quel mal va furetant aux mouelles de mes os ? 
Quel soucy renaissant empesche mon repos ? 
Quel presage certain d’horreur, d'ennuis, de flime, 

D’ennemis, et de mort se mutine en mon ame? 


















[Note 6 ‘*maintenant a perdu sa puissance, 
cont'd. ] Et gist mort estendu, massacré pauvrement 
: Par l’homicide Brute.’’ (ll. 1080 ff. ) 
1 Collischon, p. 7. 
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Quel souspecon me tourmente? quelle frayeur me suit, 
Et regéle tousjours mon sang A demi cuict? 
Cesar, non plus Cesar, mais esclave de crainte, 
Vainqueur, non plus vainqueur, mais serf qui porte emprainte 
La honte sur lefront.’’ (1-9.) 
Reminiscent as this may seem rather of the suspicious 
Thyestes, 

‘*Causam timoris ipse quam ignoro exigis, 

nihil timendum video, sed timeo tamen.’’ ( T'hyest., 434 f. ) 

than of Muret’s Hercules-Cesar, it does not indicate, | 
think, any fundamental difference in the conception of the 
character. The Cesar of both Plutarch and Muret is 
aware of the existence of occasion for fear, but dismisses i; 
rapidly. Grévin’s Cesar dismisses it, too, but not rapidly— 
the rhetorical opportunities are too good to be slighted. 
Grévin’s Cesar soon becomes quite as boastful as Muret’s : 


**Quoy ! qu’au cueur de Cesar la crainte prenne place ! 
Non, il n’en sera rien.’’ (ll. 11-12.) 


Is it not time for him to die? he continues, as in Muret : 


‘*Ce m’est assez de voir la Romaine hauteur 
Ores estre bornee avecque ma grandeur. 
Ce m’est, ce m’est assez que de la terre et l’onde 
J’ay vainqueur limité et Rome et tout le monde.’’ (Il. 29 ff.) 

Let death come when it will. None, however, will dare 
to attack the conqueror of Pompey and one who has cam- 
paigned to such purpose : 


‘Que de tout l’ universe il fust le seul seigneur.’’ (1. 62.) 


His conquests speak for themselves. Rome will one day 
1 I : 
feel the need of his strong arm; and who indeed would 
benefit by killing such a man? 
So far, then, as the character of Cesar is concerned, we 
b b b 
have little in Grévin’s play, save for a rhetorical diffuseness 
resulting in greater emphasis on Czsar’s premonitions of 
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impending danger, which was not contained in the tragedy 
of his master Muret. And it is after all Muret’s conception 
of the character which influences the plays we shall consider 
next. 

Another play somewhat under the influence of Muret, but 
contributing little if anything to the tradition we are study- 
ing, is the intolerably wordy Cesare of Orlando Pescetti 
(1594).' Beginning with a long prologue in Heaven, it 
winds through the usual situations, adding a philosophical 
argument between Cesar and Antony (Act m1) and dis- 
quisitions on divination by the Sacerdote (Act Iv), to a 
catastrophe reported by two several nuntii and commented 
upon by four separate choruses.” 


1 My copy has the following title-page: Il Cesare / Tragedia / D’ Orlando 
Pescetti / Dedicata / Al Sereniss. Principe / Donno Alfonso II. D’ Este 
Duca di Ferrara, &c. / [Device] In Verona / nella Stamparia di Girolamo 
Discepolo./ MDXC IIII. 

The dedication is dated, ‘‘ Di Verono il di 19. di Febraio 1594.’’ 

The facts of Pescetti’s life may be found in Gerini, Gli Scrittori Peda- 
gogict Italiani del Secolo Decimo Settimo, 1900, pp. 112-118. 

2 Of course one on the lookout for parallels to Shakespeare can find them 
here, as in every Cesar play. Take, for instance, Brutus’ rejection of 
Cassius’ proposal to kill Antony, because he is a man 


“al ventre 
Dedito, ¢ al sonno, e ne’ piacer venerei,’’ etc. (p. 25.) 


Shakespeare has 
‘* for he is given 


To sports, to wildness and much company.’’ (u, i, 188 f.) 


There is no hint for this line of argument in Plutarch. Brutus argues 
further, again without Plutarchian authority, 


‘*Col ironcar della testa all’altre membra 
Troncasi ogni vigore, ogni possanza.’’ (p. 27.) 
and Shakespeare’s Brutus in the same context urges 


‘* For he can do no more than Cesar’s arm, 
When Cesar’s head is off.’? (11, 1, 182f.) 
I cite this simply as the type of parallelism one finds at every turn, to 
which it is difficult to attach‘ any significance at all. 


3 
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: A few passages will suffice to show, with all his talkative- 
ness, the traditional character of Cesar. 


‘* Morra il terren, che fra pochi anni ad ogni 
Modo ha da sciorsi in polve: ma immortale 
Rimarra del mio nome Ja memoria, 
é Abastanza ho vissuto alla natura, 
Et alla gloria. Omai ch’a far mi resti, 
Per pid glorificar il nome mio, 
Non veggio. Asceso sono 4 quella altezza, 
Cui non é pari in terra: oltre alla quale 
Non pud salir, chi del terreno incarco 
Non si spoglia, & isgrava, et mette l’ale.’’ (pp. 94-95.) 
Cf. ‘‘ Jam vel mihi, vel patrie vixi satis. (Muret, |. 34.) 


Quid ergo restat, quidve dignum Cesare 
Subacta tellus exhibere ultra potest ? 
Celum petendum est: terram jam vilet mihi.’’ 
(Muret, 1]. 24-26. ) 


Since this play is little known,' I cite two more passages 
illustrating Cesar’s characteristic boastfulness and contempt 
for fear : 


Ces. ‘‘ Con quai nomi m’appelli il mondo, o quali 
Titoli egli mi dia, poco mi cale. 
A me basta, ch’ei sappia, e legga, e narri 
Le da me oprate cose in pace, e in guerra ; 
Onde ne resti la memoria viva 
Al par del Sol, con cui gareggi, e giostri 
Di chiarezza, e splendor la gloria mia.’’ (p. 69.) 


Ces. ‘‘ Non tem’ io, nd; non ha luogo il timore 
In questo petto: unque il mio cuor non seppe, 
Che timor fosse : e gia son giunto a tale 
Etade, e tali cose oprato hd in arme, 
Che della morte aver non debbo tema. 
Potra ben morte, ch’ ogni cosa scioglie, 
Questo corpo atterrar ; ma la memoria 
Del nome mio non spegnera in eterno.’? (p. 97.) 


1T regret that I have had no opportunity to examine Michael Vir- 
dungus’ Brutus (1596) and Caius Julius Crsar Tragedia . .. Auiore M. 
Casparo Briilovio (1616). For summaries of them, see Gundelfinger, 
Cresar in der deutschen Literatur, Berlin, 1904, pp. 49 ff. 
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It is directly to Muret and the Senecan tradition inaugu- 
rated by him, and not to Grévin, that the Cesar of Garnier’s 
Cornélie (1574)' owes his lion’s skin and club. Considerable 
passages in Cysar’s speeches, taken over from Muret, are 
animated by the glorious tumidity of the Senecan Hercules. 

Rome, he asks, art thou not filled with astonished joy at 
my exploits? And he continues, closely translating Muret : 
(see pp. 203 f.). 


‘‘ Ja presque tout le monde obeist aux Romains : 
Ils ont presque la mer et la terre en leurs mains 
Et soit od le Soleil de sa torche voisine 
Les Indiens perleux au matin illumine, 
Soit od son char lassé de la course du jour 
Le ciel quitte 4 la nuict qui commence son tour : 
Soit od la mer glacee en crystal se reserre, 
Soit od le chaud rostist l’estomach de la terre, 
Les Romains on redoute, et n’y a si grand Roy 
Qui au coeur ne fremisse oyant parler de moy.’’ (1323-1332. ) 


He continues : 


‘* Cesar est de la Terre et la gloire et la crainte, 
Cesar des vieux guerriers a la louange estainte.’’ (1333 f.) 


And mentioning the heroes of old Rome whom he has sur- 
passed,” he concludes : 


‘* Cesar va trionfant de tout le monde entier, 
Et tous a peine ils ont trionfé d’un cartier.’’ (1339 f.) 


He chronicles his victory over Pompey in language based 
on Muret (Il. 15-23).° 


1Ed. Wendelin Foerster, Heilbronn, 1883, reprinting the edition of 
1585. 

? Based on Plut. Ces., xv; Dent, vir, p. 138. 

5 Of other borrowings, the chorus (Il. 985-1064), from Muret (Il. 52-97), 
and the chorus (Il. 1237-1392) from Muret (ll. 196-239), matter which is 
not in Grévin, may be cited. When the matter is in both Muret and 
Grévyin, Garnier is closer to Muret : 

‘*O rem pudendam ! mollis et vix vir satis, 
Regit Quirites Martis ortos sanguine, 
Totumque nutu pathicus orbem temperat.’’ (M., 142 ff. ) 
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The tradition which we saw taking shape in Muret’s play 
under the influence of Seneca appears now in England in 
the Julius Cesar of Sir William Alexander.’ One might 
surmise that the author was quite aware of the tradition he 
was in, for he resorts for the first act of his play to Juno’s 
monologue at the opening of the Hercules Furens of Seneca, 
ingeniously substituting Cesar for Hercules as the object of 
Junonian ire. It is not impossible that he also knew Muret’s 
play. The closing lines of this speech of Cesar’s are close 
to Muret, ll. 9-12 (see p. 204): 

[Note3 ‘‘O chose trop indigne! un homme effeminé, 
cont’d.] Que le Roy Nicomede a jeune butiné, 
Commande 4a |’ Univers, la terre tient en bride, 


Et maistre donne loy au peuple Romulide, 
Aux enfans de dieu Mars.’’ (Garnier, I]. 1217 ff.) 


‘*N’endurons plus sur nous regner un Ganymede, 
Et la moitié du lict du Roy Nicomede.’’ (Grévin, ll. 485-6. ) 


Cf. further Muret, 127-9 ; Garnier, 1209 ff.; and Grévin, 359 ff. 

1 First printed in London in 1604 (according to Beumelburg, p. 14 ; see 
below.) It appeared again in 7’he Monarchike Tragedies, newly enlarged, 
etc., London, 1607; reprinted in The Poetical Works of Sir Wiliiam Alex- 
ander, Earl of Sterling, &c., Glasgow, 1870-72, vol. 11, pp. 211-324, here 
quoted. 

This play has engaged the momentary attention of critics because Mulone 
(1821, xu, p. 2, and Prolegomena, 11, 445), thought Shakespeare had bor- 
rowed from it. Dates, if nothing else, make this all but impossible. 

The only striking agreement between the two is afforded by the lines : 


‘* Then Cassius, Brutus and the rest began 
With that great emperours blood to die their hands,’’ 
(v, ii, p. 316.) 





which recalls Shakespeare’ s 


** Stoop, Romans, stoop 
And let us bathe our hands in Cesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows.’’ (10, i, 105 ff.) 


Yet as the resemblance stands practically by itself (see H. Beumelburg, 
Sir William Alexander, Graf von Stirling, als Dramatischer Dichter, Halle, 
1880, p. 68, for some very doubtful ones) and as Sir William is usually a 
generous borrower, we must, I think, set it down to chance or to the possi- 
bility that he had heard an account of Shakespeare's play. 
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‘¢ Those who corrival’d me, by me o’ rethrowne, 
Did by their falls give feathers to my flight : 
I in some corner rather live unknowne 
Then shine in glory, and not shine most bright ; 
What common is to two rests no more rare, 
In all the world no Pheenitz is save one, 
That of my deeds none challenge might a share 
Would God that [ had acted all alone. 


Some earst (whose deeds rest registered by fame) 
Did from their conquests glorious titles bring. 
But greatness to be great, must have my name. 
To be a Cesar is above a king.’’ (11, i, p. 226.) 


Further we perceive a large debt to Garnier’s' Cornélie in, 
I think, Kyd’s translation of it.? Continuing the speech 


1 Translations of Garnier appear, further, in Antony’s reply to this 
speech of Cesar’s (A., pp. 227-8; G., 1383-1387) and in the dialogue be- 
tween Cwsar and Antony, developed perhaps along Senecan lines from 
Grévin’s hint (see p. 212), in which Antony urges Cesar to take repressive 
measures for his personal safety, and Cesar advocates clemency and a dis- 
regard of threatened danger (A., p. 233; G., 1403-16). Part of this 
dialogue in Garnier is given by Alexander to Cesar and Calpurnia (A., 
pp. 287-8 ; G., 1445 ff.) Alexander also gets material for the long political 
debates between Cicero and Decius Brutus (11, i), and between M. Brutus 
and Cassius (111, i) from similar debates in the fourth act of Garnier. 

? Alexander seems to follow Kyd in a mistranslation of Garnier: 
(Garnier.) ‘‘Ces. Je ne crains point ceux-lA qui restent de Ja guerre. 

Ant. Je les crains plus que ceux qu’ensevelist la terre.’’ 
(1417 f.) 
(Kyd. ) ‘*T fear my foe until he be intered.’’ (1. 1423.) 
(Alexander. ) ‘‘ I would have all my foes brought to their ends.”’ (p. 232.) 


And in a slight addition to Garnier’s sense : 


(G.) ‘** Ayez A vostre porte, 

Et a l’entour de vous une garde bien forte.’’ (1446 f.) 
(K.) “* As befits your state 

Maintaine a watchfull guard about your gate.’’ (1451 f.) 
(A.) ‘¢ All threatned dangers to prevent provide 


And use for safety, what to state is due.’’ (p. 287.) 


Quotations are from Cornelia von Thomas Kyd. Nach dem Drucke vom 
Jahre 1594 herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich Gassner, Miinchen, 1894. 
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above quoted, Cesar proceeds to specify his achievements : 


‘Th’ out-ragious Gauls... . 
By me ( Romes nurseling) match’d, and o’re matched mourn’d : 


Then as to subjects having given degrees, 

The Gauls no more presuming of their might 

I (wounding Neptunes bosome with wing’d trees) 

Did with the world-divided Britains fight ; 

The Germans from their birth inur’d to warre, 

Whose martiall mindes still haughtie thoughts have bred, 
Whil’ st neither men, nor walles, my course could barre, 
(Masked with my banners) saw their Rhene runne red.’’ 


With which may be compared Kyd’s version : 


‘* The Gauls that came to Tiber to carouse, 
Dyd live to see my souldiers drinke at Loyre ; 
And those brave Germains, true borne Martialists, 
Beheld the swift Rheyn under-run mine Ensignes ; 
The Brittaines (lockt within a watry Realme, 
And wald by Neptune) stoopt to mee at last.”” (ll. 1343-48. ) 


And he concludes: 


‘* And in few words to comprehend my deeds, 

Rome conquer’d all the world, and Cesar, Rome,’”’ (p. 227.) 
which is as close to Muret’s “Ipsa victrix gentium Mihi 
Roma cessit”’ (14-15) as to Kyd’s : 

‘*The faithles Moore, the fierce Numidian 
Have all been urg’d to yield to my commaund. 
Yea even this Cittie that has almost made 
An universall conquest of the world.’’ (ll. 1349-1355. ) 


Long after my study was completed I found in reading 
Dr. A. H. Upham’s French Influence in English Literature ' 
that the matter of Alexander’s indebtedness to Kyd’s Cor- 
nelia had been discovered and treated by Dr. T. A. Lester 
in his unpublished dissertation, Connections between the Drama 


1Columbia University Press, p. 87. 
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of France and Great Britain, particularly in the Elizabethan 
Period, 1900.' In his careful study of the sources of 
Alexander’s plays Dr. Lester says further, “In general it 
may be said that Alexander follows Grévin, availing himself 
not only of Grévin’s original scenes, but also of Grévin’s ae 
non-Plutarchian order.... There can be little doubt that an 
Alexander’s Julius Cesar is nothing but Grévin’s César, ; 
rewritten and enlarged.” This is I think just and on the a 
whole rather more than I had myself noticed ; for Alexander a 
has added so much from the Cornelia and from Plutarch (I : 
think Plutarch’s life of Cesar could almost be reconstructed ad 
complete from his play) and rewritten it all in such a 
parenthetically diffuse style that the outlines of Grévin’s | 
play are fairly obscured. So far as the character of Ciesar ee 
is concerned, however, Alexander owes to Grévin hardly 
more than the monologue (pp. 293 ff.), in which Cesar 
expresses his vague fears of impending disaster. On the 
whole, his conception of Cxesar’s character—and it is with 
this that we are immediately concerned—depends more 
directly on Garnier and the Senecan tradition inaugurated 
by Muret. 






















V. 





We have thus far been able to trace a Senecan tradition 
reaching down to and beyond the probable date of Shakes- 
peare’s play, and we have seen what it makes of the 
character of Cesar. Let us now see what the Marlowesque 
tradition makes of it. The anonymous play of Cmsar 
and Pompey or Cesar’s Revenge* has sometimes been very 
















'In the Library of Harvard University. I am indebted for transcripts 
of the pertinent passages to the kindness of Dr. H. de W. Fuller. 

*The British Museum copy (press-mark, C. 34. b. 7.) has the following 
title-page : The / Tragedie / of / Cesar / and Pompey./ or / Czesars / Revenge. / 
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tentatively identified with the Henslowe play of 1594. 
Whether this identification is just or not, or whether the 
play belongs to a date anterior to 1606, need not imme- 
diately concern us, The verse is archaic.? The action is 
episodic and inclusive; opening with the defeat of Pompey 
on the field of Pharsalia, it follows the fortunes of both 
Cesar and Pompey to Egypt, setting forth the murder of 
the former, the latter’s grief thereat, and his infatuation 
with Cleopatra. Cato commits suicide in Act m1, Se. v. In 
Act 111 the conspiracy forms against Cesar, and he is assas- 
sinated. In Act rv Antony and others rouse the people to 
frenzy over Cresar’s corpse; Cassius and Brutus flee ; the 
ghost of Cesar persuades Octavius and Antony to com- 
pose their differences and unite in compassing his revenge. 
Act v deals with the appearance of Cesar’s ghost to Brutus 


Privately acted by the Studentes of Trinity / Colledge in Oxford. / At Lon- 
don / Imprinted for Nathaniel Fosbrooke and John Wright and are /to be 
sould in Paules Church-yard at the / signe of the Helmet. / i607. The copy 
in the Dyce Collection, South Kensington Museum (No. 1730), has: The, 
Tragedie / of / Cesar and Pompey/ or / Cesars/ Revenge. [Device.] At 
London / Imprinted by G. E. for John Wright and are to bee/sould at his 
shop at Christ-church Gate. [No date]. The two copies seem to differ 
only in the title-page, so far as I can judge from transcripts made for me 
by Miss E. J. Hastings (see W. W. Greg, English Plays before 1700, p. 134). 

It was entered in the Stationers’ Register, June 5, 1606. See Arber’s 
Transcript, 111, p. 140. 

The British Museum Catalogue (s. Cwsar) can hardly be right in 
attributing it to Chapman. It bears no resemblance to his Cesar and 
Pompey (1631.) See A. Kern, George Chapman’s Tragidie Cxsar und 
Pompey und thre Quellen, Halle a. 8., 1901, p. 6. 

1G. L. Craik, English of Shakespeare, etc., p. 47; A. W. Ward, English 
Dram. [at., 11, 140, Schelling, gp. cit., 1, 22. W. W. Greg, Henslowe’s 
Diary, Part IT, 1908, p. 171, in is no reason whatever to connect 
them. 

? I count 22 feminine endings in the 2415 lines of the play. 1 Tambur- 
laine contains 25 and 2 Tamburlaine, 33. (Schipper, De Versu Marlovit, 
Bonne, 1867, p. 23.) The use of rhyme is considerably greater than Mar- 
lowe’s practice, but its quantity varies curiously in different scenes. 
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and the defeat at Philippi. 
edited at the beginning of each act by Discord as chorus. 
The ghost of Cesar pursues Brutus about the field of 
Philippi till he desperately commits suicide, and it shares 
in Discord’s satisfaction at the end of the play as they pre- 
pare to resume their infernal abodes. In form and temper, " 
at any rate, it belongs with the plays of the early 90’s. 
4 Most striking is the sustained and successful imitation of 


The neerology is lengthy and 

































Marlowe’s style. It is by no means confined to the treat- 
ment of Cesar’s character, but to Cesar as Tamburlaine we 
must limit ourselves here.’ Hear him: 


e 7 
* 





¢ ‘As from Phlegrean? fields the King of Gods 

Fe With conquering spoyles and trophies* proud returned, 
When great T'ypheus fell by thundering darts, 

And rod away with their Celestiall troops 

In greatest pride through Heavens smooth paved way, 
So shall the Pompeous glory of my traine, 

Daring to match ould Saturns kingly Sonne, 

Call down these goulden lampes from the bright skie 
And leave Heaven blind my greatness to admire. 
This laurell garland in fayre conquest made 

Shall stayne the pride of Ariadnes crowne, 

Clad in the beauty of my glorious lampes. 

Cassiopea, leave thy starry chayre 

And on my sun-bright Chariot wheels attend, 

Which in triumphing pompe doth Cesar beare, 

To Earths astonishment and amaze of Heaven. 

Now looke, proude Rome, from thy seven-fould seate 
And see the world thy subject at thy feete 

And Cesar ruling over all the world.’’* (111, ii. ) 
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1T hope some day to be able to publish this play. In quoting from it I 
j correct some obvious mistakes, re-punctuate, and make i’s and u’s conform 
4 to modern usage. 

q ? Phaegiean. 

: * Tropheus. 
e *Cf. with this line: ‘‘And we will triumph over all the world.’’ 
; (1 Tamb., 1, ii, 172) and ‘‘Cesar doth triumph over all the world,”’ 
(Kyd, Cornelia, 1. 1341), translating Garnier’s: ‘‘ Cesar va trionfant de 
tout le monde entier.”’ 
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It is hardly necessary to quote Tamburlaine extensively : ! 





‘¢ And with our sun-bright armour as we march, 
We’ll chase the stars from Heaven and dim their eyes 


That stand and muse at our admiréd arms.”’ 
(1 Tamb., u, iii, 23 ff. ) 


ii ‘* Then in my coach like Saturn’s royal son 
Mounted, his shining chariot gilt with fire, 
And drawn with princely eagles through the path 
Paved with bright crystal and enchased with stars, 
When all the stars stand gazing at his pomp, 
So will I ride through Samarcanda streets.’’ 
(2 Tamb., rv, iv, 125 ff.) 


Cesar recites the long list of his conquests and concludes : 


‘* And now am come to triumph heere in Rome 
With greater glory then ere Romain did.’’ (11, ii.) 


He threatens Parthia in high astounding terms : 


‘** Leave to lament, brave Romans, loe, I come, 
Like to the God of battell mad with rage, 
To die their rivers with vermillion red. 
Ile fill Armenia’s? playnes and Media’s* hils 
With carkases of bastard * Scithian broode 
And there proud Princes will I bring to Rome, 
Chained in fetters to my chariot wheeles. 
Desire of fame and hope of sweete reveng 
Which in my brest hath kindled such a flame, 
As nor Euphrates nor sweet Tybers streame 
Can quench or slack this fervent boyling heate.’’ (11, iv. ) 


And in refusing the crown proffered by Antony he says : 


i ‘* Of Jove in Heaven shall ruled be the skie, 
The earth of Cesar with like Majesty.’’ (111, iv.) 





Such citations might be carried on almost indefinitely but 


oi] 
| ; 1 The Works of Christopher Marlowe, edition A. H. Bullen, Boston, 1885, 
t vol. I. 

S 2 Armenians. 5 Medians. 


* bactard. 
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space forbids a detailed discussion of the play.’ Tambur- 
laine himself might well say, if he had any such conception 
of Cesar as our anonymous author had, 


‘¢ My camp is like to Julius Cesar’s host 
That never fought but had the victory.’’ (1 Zamb., 11, iii.) 


Between this play and Shakespeare’s there seems to be no 
immediate connection.? But it is not with questions of 
direct influence on Shakespeare that we have to do. Our 
study has aimed merely to trace from its fountain head in 
Seneca a stream of tradition continuing to Shakespeare’s 
time and beyond, under the baptism of which Cesar has 
become Hercules and speaks with his braggart’s voice. In 
its developed form the character closely resembles Tambur- 
laine, triumphing over a world too lost in amazement at his 
wondrous victories to make effectual resistance; the heaven- 
storming conqueror whose large utterance is filled with the 
pomp and circumstance of his own greatness. Such, then, 
we may, in the light of our study, more than guess to have 


1 Besides Marlowe, it draws largely on Lucan’s Pharsalia, and Appian, 
with occasional tag-ends from early plays. A few slight resemblances to 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s False One are, I think, almost undoubtedly 
fortuitous. 

? At the close of Act 111, Antony vows revenge over Cesar’s corpse and 
‘‘exit with Cesar in his armes,’’ a piece of stage business which occurs at 
the corresponding point in Shakespeare (111, i). There is no resemblance, 
however, between the two speeches, except the threatening tone. 

Casca’s exclamation, ‘‘ Speak, hands, for me’’ (Sh., 111, i, 76), may be 
illustrated by a remark of Cassius’ in Cesar and Pompey, just previous to 
the assassination : 


‘This [flourishing his dagger] shall dispute for mee and tell him why 
This heart, hande, minde, hath mark’d him out to die.’’ 


Cesar’s dying words: ‘‘Et tu Brute! Then fall Cwesar’’ (111, i, 77), are 
perhaps nowhere so closely paralleled as in this play : 


‘*What, Brutus to? Nay, nay, then let me die. 
Nothing wounds deeper then ingratitude.’’ (111, vi.) 
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been the Elizabethan stage Cesar.' And if such it were, 
we readily see how Shakespeare must of necessity endow 
him with a little strut, a touch of grandiosity, if his audience 
is to believe that Cesar stands before them. We may con- 
clude that Mr. Shaw’s “method of pure divination” has 


‘It may not be altogether fanciful to see in Massinger’s Roman Actor 
(Mermaid’s Series, edition A. Symons, vol. 2), traces of the traditional 
‘“Cesar.’’ Domitian’s language, in spite of his disclaimer, 


‘* Would better suit the mouth of Plautus’ braggart, 
Than the adored monarch of the world,’ (1, iv, p. 20.) 


and he has many characteristics which Massinger did not find in Suetonius’ 
Life. He, too, for example, enumerates his conquests : 


‘*When I but name the Daci 
The grey-eyed Germans, whom [ have subdued, 
The ghost of Julius will look pale with envy, 
And great Vespasian’s and Titus’ triumph, 
(Truth must take place of father and of brother, ) 
Will be no more remembered. I am above 
All honours you can give me; and the style 
Of Lord and God, which thankful subjects give me, 
Not my ambition, is deserved.’’ (1, iv, p. 20.) 


HeZhas not in conquest stretched his arm so far, only to be obliged to 
render an account of his actions : 


‘* Am I master 

Of two and thirty legions that awe 

All nations of the triumphed world, 

Yet tremble at our frown !—yield an account 

Of what’s our pleasure to a private man ! 

Rome perish first, and Atlas’ shoulders shrink, 

Heaven’s fabric fall (the sun, the moon, the stars 

Losing their light and comfortable heat), 

Ere I confess than any fault of mine 

May be disputed.” (11, i, p. 28.) 
And finally he too is the victim of dry, defiant, yet for a moment as 
in Suetonius not insensible to fear in the face of divine revelations of 
impending conspiracy and assassination : 


‘* By my shaking 
Iam the guilty man and the judge. 
-.... Dll mock Fate. 
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not altogether misled him when it prompted him to say that 
“Shakespear expressed a view [of Cesar] which was not 
even Plutarchian and must I fear be referred to the tradi- 
tion in stage conquerors established by Marlowe’s Tamer- 
lane, as much as to even the chivalrous conception of 
heroism dramatized in Henry V.”’! 

Mr. Shaw’s Cesar is better than Shakespeare’s in so far 
as he more faithfully resembles the Cesar we know from 
Plutarch, Cesar in the day of his strength. Shakespeare 
on the other hand in making Cesar, for dramatic reasons 
which we have hinted at and under literary influences which 
we have endeavored to trace, a victim of at, who talks 
indeed in the “’Ercles vein” and “struts to his confusion,” 
has given us a Cesar in the day of his fall ; éne not wholly 
out of accord with the man who was struck down on the 
Ides of March by the hands of short-sighted, if perhaps 
genuinely patriotic, aristocrats, who dreaded the conse- 
quences of his next spectacular move, the subjugation of 
Parthia.” 

Harry MorGan AYRES. 


Shall words fright him victorious armies circle ? 
No, no: the fever doth begin to leave me.’’ (111, ii, p. 47.) 


‘* Though all the sky were hung with blazing meteors, 
Which fond astrolegers give out to be 
Assured presages of the change of empires 
And deaths of monarchs, we, undaunted yet, 
Guarded with our own thunder, bid defiance 
To them and fate, we being too strongly armed 
For them to wound us.’’ (Iv, i, p. 58.) 


‘¢ Are we the great disposer 
Of life and death, we cannot mock the stars 
In such a trifle?’’ (v, i, p. 76.) 


' Three Plays for Puritans, p. xxxv. 
* Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome, 1, p. 130, 
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IX.—THE DATE OF CHAUCER’S MEDEA. 


In the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
for March, 1909,' I tried to show reason for believing that 
Chaucer’s Legend of Medea was written later than the Man 
of Law’s Prologue, and that hence the date of its composition 
must fall some time after 1390, when the poet was already 
engaged on the Canterbury Tales. In the following number 
of the same journal’ Professor G. L. Kittredge replied to 
my paper with a thorough-going denial. Professor Kitt- 
redge’s name rightly carries with it so great an authority,— 
particularly in matters pertaining to Chaucer,—that, if I 
am still to maintain my position, I must consider his objec- 
tions and show why I cannot hold them valid. Whatever 
may be the final verdict of scholars as to the date of Medea, 
the issue involves so many questions which throw light on 
Chaucer’s methods of work that a full discussion of it cannot 
be without profit. 


I. 


The argument of my former paper may be restated as 
follows: The Man of Law’s Prologue contains what pur- 
ports to be a list of stories which may be found in Chaucer’s 
Legend of Good Women. This list mentions seven stories 
which, we have every reason to believe, Chaucer never 
wrote ;* while its reference to the story of Medea misrepre- 


124, 124-153. 

224, 343-363. 

3 Deianira, Hermione, Hero, Helen, Briseis, Laodamia, Penelope. I 
omit Alcestis, whose ‘wyfhod,’ though not exemplified by a story of her 
life, is at least ‘comended with the beste’ in the Prologue. Mr. Kittredge 
can hardly have meant seriously his suggestion (p. 361, n. 1) that since 
Helen, Hero, Laodamia, and Penelope are named in the balade and 
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sents both the spirit and content of her legend as Chaucer 
has given it to us. This reference, in its general tone and 


in its mention of hanging by the neck as the manner of 
Medea’s murder of her children, is strongly reminiscent of 


Jean de Meun’s epitome of the Medea story in the Roman 
de la Rose. This would seem to show that when Chaucer 
wrote the Man of Law’s Prologue the version of the story 
most prominent in his memory was that in the Roman de la 
Rose rather than his own Legend of Medea, or the versions 
given by Guido in the Historia, or by Ovid in the Heroides, 
which served as the sources of his legend. If so, the Legend 
of Medea was written later than the Man of Law’s reference 
to it. This argument I sought to corroborate by showing 
that Chaucer’s acquaintance with the story of Medea before 
he undertook to write her legend was, so far as his allusions 
to her story show, mainly derived from the Roman de la 
Rose. Of the five allusions to the myth found in poems 
antedating the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women four 
are traceable to this source, while the fifth, a mere mention 
of Jason and Medea as personages in the story of Troy, is 
to be traced either to Benoit or Guido, though it does not in 


itself show evidence that Chaucer had read the version of 


either. Before Chaucer wrote his Legend, as late even as 
his composition of the story of Palamon and Arcite, he 
associated Medea primarily with the Roman de la Rose. 
The Man of Law’s misleading reference shows the same 
mental association. Had Chaucer already written his Legend 
of Medea, which, based primarily on Guido, shows no 
indebtedness to Jean de Meun’s meagre epitome, this mental 
association could hardly have survived. 


Deianira, Briseis, and Penelope are alluded to in the House of Fame, 
Troilus, or Anelida, Chaucer ‘could allege that he had at least spoken of 
every one of the heroines whom the Man of Law names (save Hermione 
alone )—‘‘if not in o book,’’ then at all events ‘‘in another.’’’ 

Il. 14198-14203. 
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It has seemed necessary to restate my argument thus 
fully, since Professor Kittredge has, in part at least, mis- 
understood its direction. The starting-point for the whole 
discussion is the puzzling discrepancy between Chaucer's 
Legend of Medea and the Man of Law’s reference to it :— 


The crueltee of thee, queen Medea, 
Thy litel children hanging by the hals 
For thy Jason, that was of love so fals. 


Chaucer’s legend not only fails to recount this episode, but 
also, far from presenting Medea’s ‘crueltee,’ consistently 
emphasizes her ‘kindness.’ This discrepancy Professor 
Kittredge seeks to minimize. ‘The Man of Law remarks 
that if we turn to Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women we 
shall see “the cruelty of Queen Medea,—her little children 
hanging by the neck.” We consult the Legend of Hypsipy/: 
and Medea (which is one continuous narrative)’ and find 
that, although Chaucer does not expressly say that Medea 
hanged her children, he does make Hypsipyle forecast their 
murder in outspoken terms.’? Hypsipyle’s forecast consists 
of a single line in her prayer for vengeance against her 
rival :— 
And that she moste bothe her children spijle.* 


This hardly seems to be a sufficient justification for the Man 
of Law’s specific statement that Chaucer’s Legend shows us 
Queen Medea in her very act of cruelty. Of the other 


1 The Man of Law, however, refers to the two stories separately. Cf. my 
former article, p. 137. 

?P. 355. 

% Legend of Good Women, 1574. (Quoted by me, p. 124.) 

*It is not a case in point to adduce the Man of Law’s inaccurate refer- 
ence to Gower’s story of Apollonius. We expect a poct to know his own 
writings more accurately than he does those of another. Moreover, 
Chaucer had an obvious motive for exaggerating (playfully no doubt) the 
immorality of Gower’s tale. 
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element of diserepancy, the Man of Law’s emphasis of 
Medea’s cruelty, Professor Kittredge says nothing. 

Professor Kittredge accepts my contention that the words 
of the Man of Law are based on a passage in the Roman 
de la Rose, a passage, it may be noticed, which explains not 
only the choice of hanging by the neck as the means of 


Medea’s crime, but also the emphasis of her cruelty : 


Dont ses enfans, quant el le sot, 
Por ce que de Jason les ot, 
Estrangla de duel et de rage, 
Dont el ne fist mie que sage, 
Quant el lessa pitié de mére 

Et fist pis que marastre amére. 


He declines, however, to accept my conclusion that when 
Chaucer wrote the Man of Law’s Prologue he associated 
the name of Medea primarily with the Roman de la Rose. 
Though not challenging my evidence that four of Chaucer’s 
five allusions to the story of Medea are traceable to this 
source, he contends on other grounds that before Chaucer 
composed the Legend of Good Women he must have read the 
story of Medea in other versions than that of Jean de Meun 
—in the Roman de Troie of Benoit, in the Heroides and 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, in Gower’s Confessio Amantis. 
Before taking up Mr. Kittredge’s argument in detail, it 
will be well to scrutinize somewhat carefully its bearing on 
the question involved—the question as to whether Chaucer’s 
mental associations with the story of Medea were mainly 
those of the Roman de la Rose. To controvert the evidence 
furnished by the allusions which tends to prove such an 
association, it is not sufficient to establish a probability that 
Chaucer had at some time read over the story of Medea in 
other works. It is necessary to establish a probability that 
he had read these other versions with some care and atten- 
tion. The point at issue is not whether Chaucer's eye had 
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perused the lines of Benoit or of Ovid, but whether his mind 
had caught and retained an impression, such an impression 
as we know that he did receive from the Roman de la Rose. 

Professor Kittredge adduces three passages in the Book of 
the Duchess which seem to have been derived from the latter 
part of Benoit’s Roman de Troie,' and calls attention to the 
fact that Chaucer made use of the poem in the composition 
of Troilus and Criseyde. ‘Is it credible,’ he asks, ‘that he 
had not read the beginning of the romance,’ and that never- 
theless he mentioned Jason and Medea. . . as characters 
in “the storie of Troye?”’ The Roman de Troie contains 
30,108 lines, and Chaucer was a busy man. When con- 
fronted with a work of such length, we moderns do not 
always feel ourselves in honor bound to read every page. 
Where interest or inclination prompts, we read carefully ; for 
the rest we read rapidly or skip outright, merely glancing at 
the omitted portions sufficiently to see what they contain. 
It does not seem to me incredible that Chaucer should have 
done the same. Even if we grant that Chaucer had perused 
the book from beginning to end, it is surely not incredible 
that many portions of it should have failed to impress them- 
selves deeply on his memory. 

Similarly Professor Kittredge shows that in Troilus and in 
the House of Fame Chaucer already betrays some acquaint- 
ance with the Heroides of Ovid. ‘It is clear,’ he tells us, 
‘that when he wrote the House of Fame, Chaucer had read 
the second, third, sixth, seventh, ninth and tenth epistles of 
the Heroides. Had he sedulously refrained from reading the 
twelfth epistle (Medea to Jason), although he had long felt 
an interest in Medea’s story, and although the sixth epistle 
(Hypsipyle to Jason), which he did read contains nearly as 


1 Already pointed out by Skeat in his notes, where they are referred to 


Guido. 
2 The story of Medea is told by Benoit in Il, 1199-2026. 
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much about Medea as about Hypsipyle?’' The positive- 
ness of Mr. Kittredge’s assertion is hardly justified by the 
evidence which he gives in its support. The evidence proves 
only that when Chaucer wrote Troilus he had read the epistle 
of CEnone (Vv), and that when he wrote the House of Fame 
he had read the epistle of Phyllis (11) and probably also the 
epistles of Deianira (1x) and Ariadne (x),’ and that he knew 
the titles of the third (Briseis), sixth (Hypsipyle), seventh 
(Dido), and twelfth (Medea) epistles.* It is surely begging 
the question to assert * that Chaucer ‘had long felt an interest 
in Medea’s story.’ The only evidence that Mr. Kittredge 
can have for his statement must be the five allusions already 
referred to. They are at best rather perfunctory mentions 
of Medea’s name. Whatever interest in her story they 
betray was apparently satisfied by Jean de Meun’s epitome. 

To prove that Chaucer must have read the account of 
Medea in the seventh book of Metamorphoses, Professor 
Kittredge presents a long and interesting list of passages 
which shows (what every student of Chaucer will be ready 
to admit) that the poet was familiar with Ovid’s most 
famous work. Whether Chaucer had ever read the Metamor- 
phoses straight through we cannot say. I shall not urge the 
fact that Mr. Kittredge has been unable to discover any trace 
of his acquaintance with Book vu. The division into books 
is an arbitrary one; Ovid’s real unit is the episode. It is 
more likely that Chaucer read a fable here and a fable there 
than that he read the poem book by book. We may grant, 
if we please, the likelihood that he had at one time or 


1p, 351. 

* For Chaucer’s brief mention of Deianira cf. Roman de lu Rose, ll. 9945- 
9952. 

* That Chaucer knew that the story of Medea was to be found in the 
Heroides I stated on p. 134 of my former paper. 
*Mr. Kittredge repeats the assertion on p. 353. 
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another read over the episode of Medea. The fact remains 
—the only fact which bears directly on our argument—that 
neither in detail of action nor of phrase did it impress him 
sufficiently to influence his allusions to Medea and Jason,’ 
or, to contribute a single touch to his Legend of Medea. 

Mr. Kittredge next asserts that when Chaucer wrote the 
Man of Law’s Prologue he had certainly read Gower’s retell- 
ing of the Medea story in the Confessio Amantis. ‘Had he 
read the story of Canace in the third book, and the story of 
Apollonius in the eighth book, and overlooked the story of 
Medea in the fifth? The question answers itself.’ But does 
it? The Confessio Amantis was first published in 1390, and 
the Man of Law’s reference to it seems to suggest that it 
had recently appeared.? This reference consists of a very 
general allusion to the substance of the Canace story, and a 
very explicit mention of an unpleasant detail of the Apollo- 
nius story which Gower does not give at all We may answer 
Mr. Kittredge’s question by asking whether Chaucer really 
had read these stories at all, or whether he had merely 
glanced through the book and noted their inclusion. The 
Confessio Amantis contains over thirty-three thousand lines 
of graceful, but somewhat monotonous poetizing. It seems 
to me not in the least unlikely that Chaucer’s quick and 


eager mind may have found the more pedestrian manner of 


' This is all that I meant to assert in my footnote on p. 134,—that there 
is nothing in Chaucer's allusions to the Medea story to show that he was 
acquainted with the version in the Metamorphoses or that he knew of its 
existence. By taking my note apart from its context Mr. Kittredge has 
misunderstood my position. 

*Cf. Kittredge, p. 360. 

3 Gower tells the unpleasant portion of his story with a good deal of 
reticence and delicacy. I agree with Tatlock ( Development and Chronology, 
p. 173, n. 2) that Chaucer must have had a confused recollection of a 
horrible touch in the original Latin version of the story. This would 
suggest that he read Gower’s version very hurriedly if at all. 
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his fellow-poet tedious here and there, and that he may 
rather frequently have assumed the right which he speci- 
fically grants to readers of the Canterbury Tales to ‘turne 
over the leef, and chese another tale.’ ! 

The method of Professor Kittredge’s argument seems to 
me to be open to grave objection. To argue that because 
Chaucer knew certain portions of an extended work it may 
be assumed that he was familiar with the whole, presup- 
poses in Chaucer a methodical, conscientious thoroughness, a 


> to borrow Mr. Kittredge’s 


‘frigid mathematical accuracy, 
own phrase, which is foreign to all that we know of his 
character and temper. If one decline to accept this argu- 
ment as valid, Mr. Kittredge’s assertion that ‘he had read 
[the story of Medea] in some of these other works, and 
probably in all of them,’ becomes a matter of mere general 
likelihood and conjecture. One cannot, of course, prove that 
he had not read the story in these versions; nor is such 
proof essential for my argument. There is ground for assert- 
ing that if he read these versions, they had made no lasting 
impression on his memory, that up to the time when he 
wrote his Legend the Medea story was connected in his mind 
primarily with the Roman de la Rose—a connection which 
still subsisted when he wrote the Man of Law’s Prologue. 


‘We may compare Petrarch’s letter to Boccaccio about the Decameron, 
written in 1373, more than twenty years after the Decameron was pub- 
lished. ‘Your book . . . has fallen into my hands, I know not whence 
or how. IfI told you that I had read it, I should deceive you. It isa 
very big volume, written in prose and for the multitude. I have been, 
moreover, occupied with more serious business, and much pressed for 
time. . . . What I did was to run through your book, like a traveller 
who, while hastening forward, looks about him here and there, without 
pausing. ... As usual, when one looks hastily through a book, I read 
somewhat more carefully at the beginning and at the end.’ (Robinson 
and Rolfe, Petrarch, the First Modern Scholar and Man of Letters, pp. 191- 
192. ) 
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II. 


The contention that the Legend of Medea was written later 
than the Man of Law’s Prologue carries with it the corollary 
that at least one of the legends, perhaps several of them, 
were written within the period when Chaucer was engaged 
on the Canterbury Tales. This theory Professor Kittredge 
brands as ‘revolutionary.’ ‘The obvious and received 
opinion,’ he says, ‘with regard to the Legend of Good Women 
is that Chaucer dropped it to begin the Canterbury Tales. 
This opinion is prima facie impregnable. It cannot be 
shaken without positive evidence.’' These are strong words; 
let us see how far they are justified. 

In 1870 ten Brink implied, though without attempt at 
proof, that Chaucer’s work on the legends terminated in 
1386.?_ In 1871 Furnivall conjectured that the Prologue 
was written in 1385, ‘ the rest at various times.’*> In 1882 
Bech concluded a long discussion of the matter with the 
statement: ‘wir miissen auf ein bestimmtes datum [for the 
conclusion of Chaucer’s work on the Legend] verzichten.’ ‘ 
In 1890 Koch definitely associated the abandonment of the 
Legend with the inception of the Canterbury Tales, though 
conjecturally and without attempt at proof.® In 1892 
Lounsbury inclined to the opinion that the composition of 


1P. 357. It is interesting to note that very recently, when Mr. Kitt- 
redge was himself engaged in combatting a received opinion (that Chau- 
cer’s praise of Alcestis was intended as a compliment to Queen Anne), he 
complained that ‘when a particular suggestion of this kind has been put 
into type, it becomes a kind of dogma, and everybody expects those who 
reject it to ‘‘ preven the contrarye.’’’ (Modern Philology, 6, 435.) 

? Studien, p. 149. Repeated in his Hist. of Eng. Lit. (Eng. trans., 2, 
116) and, qualified by the adverb ‘ vermutlich,’ in Eng. Stud., 17, 20. 
8 Trial Forewords, p. 25. 
* Anglia, 5, 379. 
5 Chronology, p. 45. 
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the legends was ‘contemporaneous . . . with that of the 
Canterbury Tales, instead of preceding them, as is commonly 
supposed.’ * In 1894 Skeat implied rather vaguely that 
the last of the legends was composed by 1386.2 In 1902 
Bilderbeck tried to show that the legends were written at 
the rate of one a year between 1385 and 1394.5 In 1905 
Lowes argued that several, perhaps most, of the legends 
were composed before the Prologue. In 1907 Tatlock con- 
tended that the legends were all written by 1387.5 Koch’s 
opinion that the Legend was abandoned in favor of the 
Canterbury Tales has been echoed with varying degrees of 
assurance in several more popular presentations of Chau- 
cerian chronology.° 

It has seemed worth while to review the history of critical 


opinion, since the review makes clear that to several scholars 


the ‘obvious and received opinion’ has seemed neither 
obvious nor acceptable, while by others it has been adopted 
more or less confidently as a probable conjecture. The first 
scholar, so far as I can discover, to attempt a serious justifi- 
cation for the ‘orthodox’ opinion is Professor Tatlock. He 
has shown that the Prologue and the Legend of Cleopatra 
were known by Gower as early as 1390, and that the Pro- 
logue was known by Thomas Usk before 1388.’ Mr. Kitt- 
redge, after declaring that the ‘accepted view needs no 
defence,’ nevertheless defends it at length. The portion of 


1 Studies in Chaucer, 1. 418. 

? Oxford Chaucer, 3, xliii. 

5 Chaucer's Legend of Good Women, London, 1902. Cf. Bech, Anglia, 5, 
379. 

* Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 20, 802-818. 

5 Development and Chronology, p. 130. 

® Pollard, Chaucer Primer, p. 57; Ward, Chaucer (E. M. L.) pp. 99- 
100; Mather, Prologue, etc., p. xxix. 

‘For his suggestion that Usk also knew the Medea, I tried to show in 
my former paper (pp. 138-139) that there is no sufficient ground. 
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his defence which tries to show ‘how admirably it accounts 
for all the phenomena,’ is, considered as argument, merely 
an elaborate begging of the question. Only one piece of 
positive evidence is advanced, a piece of evidence already 
presented by Dr. Tatlock in substantially the same form. 
In the last book of the Confessio Amantis Gower presents, 
after the pattern of the conventional ‘court of love’ poetry, 
a scene in which Cupid appears leading in a vast throng ‘of 
gentil folk that whilom were lovers.’ These lovers are 
marshalled by two captains named ‘ Youthe’ and ¢ Elde.’ 
In the company of ‘Youthe’ are first enumerated eleven 
male lovers, accompanied by their ladies. Next follow the 
names of four men, ‘ which hadden be fortuned sore in loves 
cause,’ and of twelve women ‘in the same cas.’ These women 
are Dido, Phyllis, Ariadne, Deianira, Medea, Deidamia, Cleo- 
patra, Thisbe, Progne and Philomela, Canace, Polyxena. 
Then are mentioned as ‘ of other port,’ Circe and Calypso. 
Lastly, in the company of ‘ Youthe,’ come four ‘chief ladies’ 
—Penelope, Lucretia, Alcestis, and Aleyone, ‘whos feith 
was proeved in her lyves.’ There follows a shorter list of 


lovers in the company of ‘ Elde.’* ‘Of Gower’s eleven * 
} * 


1 Development and Chronology, pp. 128-129. Tatlock, however, states the 
argument more tentatively. 

* Mr. Kittredge speaks of this whole passage as ‘designedly reminiscent 
of Chaucer’s Legend’ (p. 362). Tatlock, more cautiously, says that the 
Confessio ‘betrays vestiges of its influence’ (p. 128). Mr. Macaulay, 
Gower’s editor, who is not concerned with proving or disproving any 
thesis of Chaucerian chronology, while admitting that Gower may have 
seen the Legend of Good Women, is inclined to minimize the resemblance. 
After pointing out the considerable differences between the Legend and the 
passage in Gower, he concludes that ‘if our author had any particular 
model before him, it may quite as well have been the description in 
Froissart’s Paradys d’ Amours.’ He considers it ‘likely enough’ that the 
peculiar manner of Cleopatra’s death may have been a reminiscence of 
Chaucer’s Legend. ( Works of Gower, 3, 545-547. ) 

’ He counts Progne and Philomela as one. 
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star-crossed heroines,’ Mr. Kittredge writes, ‘seven have their 


stories told in the Legend . . . the only omissions are Hypsi- 
pyle (whom Chaucer unites with Medea in one continuous 
narrative), Lucretia (omitted by Gower at this point in order 
to make her one of the Four Chief Ladies just below), and 
Hypermnestra.’' This, it is urged, tends to show that the 
Legend, as we have it, existed before the publication of the 
Oonfessio in 1390, and hence before the Man of Law’s 
introduction was written. This evidence Professor Kitt- 
redge admits is not conclusive. Whatever force it may have 
is appreciably lessened when we note? that of the eighteen 
ladies whom Gower names—twelve ‘ star-crossed heroines,’ 
two sorceresses, four ‘Chief Ladies ’"—all but two have their 
stories told at length in the preceding books of Gower’s 
own Confessio Amantis.’ The omissions are Polyxena (to 
whose story Gower twice alludes)* and Cleopatra (where 
the influence of Chaucer seems probable). The two heroines 
of Chaucer’s ten whom Gower fails to mention—Hypsipyle 
and Hypermnestra—are not mentioned anywhere in the 
Confessio Amantis. Gower’s list tends to prove that at the 
time when he composed it he was acquainted with the Pro- 
logue and the Legend of Cleopatra. Any further inferences 
drawn from it as to Chaucer’s Legend rest on a very uncer- 
tain foundation. 

On examination, the ‘obvious and received opinion’ 
turns out to be opinion pure and simple, with only the most 
shadowy basis of positive evidence. Though noi inherently 
impossible or improbable, it can hardly be considered as 
‘prima facie impregnable.’ Let us look for a moment at 


! Pp. 362-363. 

*Cf. Tatlock, p. 129 and Kittredge, p. 359. 

*For the references see Macaulay’s ‘Glossary and Index of Proper 
Names.’ 

*Confessio Amantis, 4, 1693, ff., and 5, 7591, ff. 
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the ‘revolutionary’ opinion that some of the individual 
legends were written during the period of the Canterbury 
Tales. Mr. Kittredge admits that shortly after 1390, fired 
perhaps by the appearance of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 
Chaucer intended, at the time when he wrote the Man of 
Law’s Prologue, to continue the Legend of Good Women. 
The ‘ revolutionary’ opinion supposes nothing more startling 
than that Chaucer actually carried out part of his intention. 
Even Professor Kittredge is willing to believe that about 
1394, well on in the Canterbury period, Chaucer found time 
to work on a thorough-going revision of the Prologue.’ 

The theory that the Legend of Medea was written later 
than the Man of Law’s Prologue is in no way inconsistent 
with the known facts of Chaucerian chronology nor with 
general probability; it is a natural and obvious explanation 
of a puzzling discrepancy between Chaucer’s poem and his 
own allusion to it; and, though not capable perhaps of 
absolutely conclusive proof, it has in its favor positive 
evidence which, I have tried to show, Professor Kittredge’s 
objections do not invalidate. 


Rospert K. Roor. 


1If, as Mr. Kittredge thinks ‘quite possible’ (The Date of Chaucer’s 
Troilus, Chaucer Society, 1909, pp. 51-52. ), Chaucer had already begun to 
plan the Canterbury Tales as early as January, 1386, and at that time wrote 
a new stanza for his Tragedies with the intent of utilizing the work in his 
great collection, the whole of the Legend, including the earlier form of its 
Prologue, was written during the period of the Canterbury Tales. 
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X.—THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE SPENSERIAN 
PASTORAL. 































Modernity has taught us, with some reason, to laugh at 
pastorals. Nevertheless there is deep humanity in those 
artificial songs of shepherds and shepherdesses. With the 
frigid pipings of Thyrsis and Corydon we are indeed out ; 
of tune. Since, however, the pastoral fascinated Theocritus, ng 
Virgil, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Spenser, who wrote for ail 
time, we ought to approach the outworn form in a spirit of 
serious sympathy. Even proud idealists sometimes waver. 
not 





Poetry must furnish, at times, an escape from life 
always the clarion call to life’s struggles. Men took the 
pastoral in order to flee for a moment into Arcadia, to clothe 
in pleasant vagueness confessions of the delightful miseries 
of calf-love, though strife stole too often even into Arcadia 
and goaded the shepherds into worldly bickerings. We 
have the same aspirations to-day as those poets when they 
wrote their pastorals,—moods that are not mere toys ; but 
because hope is edged with doubt, we trifle with our dreams 
in ways no less artificial than the pleasant game of pastoral- 
making. We have not outgrown the pastoralist’s moods. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the influence 
of Spenser’s Shepheards Calender on the English pastoral 
during its period of greatest activity, from 1579 to the close 








of the seventeenth century. The story of Spenser’s attempt 
to make the formal eclogue native in England and of the 
interesting but vain attempts of his imitators to give it a 
permanent place among the cherished forms of English 
poetry has never been carefully told. 

It is not worth while to ruminate long over the well-con- 
sidered antecedents of The Shepheards Calender. In 1579 
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Italianate England was awakened by the fresh notes of an 
April-tide music, pipings at times thin and hesitant, but 
sweet and new. Barclay and Googe and Turberville had 
blown the scrannel pipes of Mantuan. But nobody had 
listened. Now a young anonymous poet who called himself 
Colin Clout came and enriched English poetry with the 
indolent laughing sunshine of Theocritus, with the graver 
music of Virgil, with the homely touches and quarrelsome 
moralising of Mantuan, above all with the fairy grace of 
Clement Marot. With his compound of easy Elizabethan 
colloquialism, of the revived magic of Chaucer’s tongue, of 
the rough Lancashire dialect, and of some quaint coinages, 
he was one of the greatest builders of a new and varied 
literary language for the remarkable throng of poets who 
were already impatient to give Elizabeth’s England a 
supreme place in the world’s literature. 

It has frequently been observed tliat Spenser failed to 
work out his own innovations thoroughly, that month and 
mood do not always correspond, that there is too little 
English nature in the Shepheards Calender. Nevertheless 
literary England was entranced. The Shepheards Calender 
was reissued in 1581, 1586, 1591, and 1597. The critics 
lacked a hundred brazen tongues to give full vent to their 
exuberant praise." 

Spenser’s pastoral imitators confined themselves for the 
most part to the formal eclogue. Guarini and Tasso became 
the great forces in the pastoral drama, and into this the 
spirit of Spenser made few incursions. In the pastoral novel 
Sannazaro and Sidney and Montemayor reigned supreme, 
although men like Lodge and Greene brought occasional 
echoes of the Shepheards Calender into their tales. The 
Polyolbion of Drayton and the Britannia’s Pastorals of 


1 Sidney, Harvey, Puttenham, Webbe, Meres, Drayton, practically all 
of the contemporary critics, welcomed the Calender at sight. In a more 
sceptical day, Dryden liberally meted out praise. 
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Browne have much talk of shepherds, but owe their being 
to the Faérie Queene. From the pageant of rivers which 
assembled at the marriage of the Thames and the Medway, 
as described in the fourth book of the Faérie Queene with 
many & cunning reference to associations legendary and 


historical which haunted their shores, Drayton derived his 
idea of a colossal poetic Beedeker to commemorate every 
brook in Merry England. From the tangled story of Flori- 
mel, which shattered the elaborate structure of the Fuérie 
Queene, William Browne conceived his garrulous story of 
Marina. Browne’s men and women are merely Spenser’s 
knights and ladies unhorsed. As for Drayton, he was much 
more interested in Guy of Warwick, Arthur, and Robin 
Hood than in the shepherds and shepherdesses who gathered 
garlands by his river-banks. 

The earliest important attempt to follow Spenser was 
made by George Peele in his pretty drama, The Arraignment 
of Paris, published in 1584, but said to have been presented 
in 1581, only two years after the appearance of the Shep- 
heards Calender. In this play a genuine formal eclogue is 
introduced in which Colin and his comrades mingle strangely 
with Paris, CEnone, and the stately Greek goddesses on 
Mount Ida. In the third act Diggon, Hobbonol, and Thenot 
talk with Colin as he is lamenting the cruelty of his love 
Thestylis. Peele gallantly revenges his master’s misfor- 
tunes in love. For later, when we are shown poor Colin’s 
grave, Thestylis is condemned by Venus to love an ill- 
favoured rustic who spurns her. In 1589 Peele published 
An Eclogue Congratulatorie to Robert, Earl of Essex. The 
dialogue between Piers and Palinode, the two interlocutors 
of Maye, with its stiff archaisms from the Calender, shows a 
poet vainly endeavoring to use the new instrument. 

There were other faltering imitations which, though not 
published until English poetry had become more fluent, were 
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probably composed in those years of experiment. To the 
little group of elegies on Sidney, collected and edited by 
Spenser in 1595, it was probably Ludowick Bryskett who 
contributed A Pastoral Afglogue upon the Death of Sir 
Phillip Sidney, Knight, in which Lycon and Colin lament 
in measured terms and in the language of the Calender. In 
his Poetical Rhapsody (1602) Francis Davison published A 
Dialogue betweene two shepheards, Thenot and Piers, in praise 
of Astrea, by Lady Mary, Countess of Pembroke, written in 
the same manner. 

That Robert Greene was not insensible of the insipidity 
which is the constant pitfall of this form, is shown by his 
burlesque eclogue between Doron and Carmela.’ More than 
a century later Gay took virtually the same method, with 
his coarse and boisterous Shepherd’s Week, to deal a death- 
blow to the nerveless pastorals of Ambrose Philips. But in 
his own day Greene mocked alone; and even he wrote a 
serious pastoral lyric of the Spenserian type in Greene’s 
Mourning Garment (1590). 

In 1590, Thomas Watson and Thomas Lodge also 
entered the lists. Watson’s dull English version of his dull 
Latin elegiac eclogue on Francis Walsingham, slightly 
influenced by the Calender, and containing verses in praise 
of Spenser, is worth only bare mention. Lodge’s pastoral 
novel, Rosalynde, Euphues Golden Legacie, set Shakespeare 
singing of woodland and shepherd and eternal youth. It 
contains a Spenserian Eglog betweene Montanus and Coridon, 
prototypes of Shakespeare’s youthful lover Silvius and the 
aged shepherd Corin :— 

Coridon. 
‘*Say shepheards boy, what makes thee greet so sore? 
Why leaves thy pipe his pleasure and delight ? 


Yong are thy yeares, thy cheekes with roses dight : 
Then sing for joy (sweet swaine) and sigh no more. 


1 In Menaphon (1589. ) 
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Montanus. 
Ah (Coridon) unmeet is melodie 

To him whom proud contempt hath overborne : 
Slaine are my joyes by Phoebes bitter scorne, 
Farre hence my weale and nere my jeopardy.”’ 









We must pause to see the shepherds becoming thoroughly 
human in As You Jake It :'— 







Cor. “ This is the way to make her scorn you still. 

Sil. Oorin that thou knew’st how I do love! 

Cor. I partly guess, for I have lov’d ere now. 

Sil. No, Corin, being old, thou canst not guess, 
Though in thy youth thou wast as true a lover Pl 
As ever sigh’d upon a midnight pillow : 
But if thy love were ever like to mine,— 
As sure I think did never man love so, — 
How many actions most ridiculous 





















a Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy?’’ 

q We have been led, by a strange by-path in poetry, from the 
4 debate of crabbéd age and youth in Februarie to these gentle 
4 lines with their smiling indulgence towards amorous shep- 
Ee herds. In Phillis (1593) Lodge imitated the Januarie in 

° Egloga Prima; Demades, Damon.  Laodge’s enthusiasm 
oe 


flickered out in four dull eclogues printed in A Fig for 
Momus (1595). 

Most of these attempts to divine the secrets partly 
revealed by the herald of modern English poetry had 
proved sorry enough. It remained for Michael Drayton to 
imitate effectually his master’s most spirited melodies. To 
the formal eclogue he brought an English yeoman’s tempera- 
ment and something of Chaucer’s sly sense of humour. He 
= began in 1593 with the Shepheards Garland, Fashioned in 
4 nine Eglogs, the first elaborate imitation of the Calender. 
He reprinted a carefully polished version in 1606, with an 
added eclogue ; and in 1619 he again brought forth the ten 











1 Act 2, Sc. iv. 
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under the title Pastoralls Containing Eglogues, still further, 
though only slightly, revised. It does not seem to me that 
his revisions lessened his indebtedness to Spenser. But they 
did spoil some good poetry in favor of decorous common- 
place lines. Happily, while he was enervating his eclogues, 
he was creating, in such works as The Muses Elysium, a type 
of pastoral that was brimfull of youth. The eclogues in 
1619 were introduced by an entertaining preface, as fol- 
lows :— 


‘*The subject of pastorals as the language of it ought to be poor, silly, 
and of the coarsest woof in appearance ; nevertheless, the most high and 
noble matters of the world may be shadowed in them, and for certain 
sometimes are: but he who hath almost nothing pastoral in his pastorals 
but the name, (which is my case), deals more plainly, because detracto 
velamine, he speaks of most weighty things. 


‘*Master Edmund Spenser had done much for the immortality of his 
name, had he only given us his Shepherd’s Calendar, a masterpiece, if 
any. ... Spenser is the prime pastoralist of England. My pastorals, bold 
upon a new strain, must speak for themselves and the tabor striking up, if 
thou hast in thee any country quicksilver, thou hadst rather be at the 
sport, than hear thereof. Farewell.’’ 


1 Drayton’s revisions must be considered carefully. Mr. Oliver Elton has 
done much painstaking work of this kind in his Michael Drayion (London, 
1907). He notes changes in the ordering of the eclogues in the second 
edition. No. 4 becomes No. 6, No. 6 No. 8, No. 8 No. 4, and No. 9 No. 
10. The added eclogue becomes No. 9. He notes also certain changes in 
the material of the eclogues which do not concern us here. For my own 
purposes, however, I am forced to transcribe variations in the readings 
wherever any question of the waxing or the waning of Spenser’s influence 
is involved. If I understand Mr. Elton aright, he feels that Drayton in 
his later work tended to draw away somewhat from Spenserian influence, 
an impression which, without the slightest derogation of Drayton’s remark- 
able qualities, I cannot share, even in the case of these pastorals. Many of 
Drayton’s latest works, notably his most ambitious poem, the Polyolbion, 
are full of Spenser. The Mooncalf, again, is an elaborate imitation of Mothe 
Hubberds Tale. As for the pastorals, the reader can form his own opinion 
from my footnotes. For my standard text I use Drayton’s first version, 
both because [ consider it to be the best poetry and because I am trying, 
as far as possible, to employ the chronological method. A, B, and C stand 
in my notes for the editions of 1593, 1606, and 1619 respectively. 
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The first eclogue, in which ‘“ Poore Rowland, malcontent, 
bewayles the winter of his griefe,”’' 
Spenser’s Januarie. The second eclogue follows the motive 
of Februarie. Aged Wynken reproves Moth for his youthful 


is in the manner of 


intemperance in love, and edges his remonstrances with a 
simile drawn from the fable with which Spenser’s old 
Thenot sought to reprove the youthful Cuddie ;.— 


‘¢ And though thou seemest like the bragging bryer, 
As gay as is the mornings Marygolde, 
Yet shortly shall thy sap be drie and seere, 
Thy gaudy Blossomes blemished with colde.’ 


’ 


The next eclogue contains a charming imitation of Spenser’s 
famous Eliza song in April : — 
‘*O thou fayre silver Thames! O cleerest chrystall flood !’’? 
‘‘ Beta alone the Phoenix is of all thy watry brood, 
The queene of virgins onely shee. 
Make her a goodly Chapilet of azur’d Columbine, 
And wreathe about her Coronet with sweetest Eglentine : 
Bedeck our Beta all with Lillies, 
And the dayntie Daffadillies, 
With Roses damask, white, and red, and fairest flower delice, 
With Cowslips of Jerusalem, and cloves of Paradice.’’ ® 


1Quoted from the argument. Drayton prefixed arguments, in the man- 
ner of Spenser’s doggerel labels for each canto of his ‘‘ Faérie Queene,’’ to 
each eclogue in A but omitted them in B and C. Compare ll. 1 and 2 in 
each edition: 
A: ‘*Now Phoebus from his equinoctial Zone, 
Had task’d his teame unto the higher spheare.”’ 
B: ‘* Phoebus full out his yearly course had run, 
Whom the long winter laboured to outweare.”’ 
C: ‘Phoebus full out his yearly course had run 
(The woeful Winter labouring to outweare).’’ 
Line 2 in C is thoroughly in the manner of the Shepheards Calender. 
* B and C are more Spenserian : 
‘*Stay Thames to heare my song, thou greate and famous flood.’? 
Compare Spenser’s Prothalamion : 
‘*Sweete Themmes! runne softly till I end my song.”’ 
Drayton’s poem bristles with happy thefts from Eliza. 
* Compare the Song to Eliza : 
‘* Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine,”’ etc. 
° 
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In the following eclogue Drayton laments the death of 
Sidney under the name Elphin. This pastoral elegy js 
also under great obligations to Spenser ; for it is inspired by 
the lament for Dido in November which Spenser, in his turn, 
had adapted from Marot. In his revised edition Drayton 
supplanted this lyric with an elegy far less Spenserian. In 
the fifth eclogue Rowland sings the praises of his mistress 
Idea. Drayton seems to have imitated Spenser’s scheme of 
devoting the beginning and middle and end of his group of 
eclogues to personal love-poetry. The sixth eclogue begins 
with Gorbo’s complaint against the degeneracy of the times ; 
but Perkin assures him that virtue is not dead, and in 
earnest thereof sings the praises of Sidney’s sister under 
the name Pandora. The seventh eclogue returns to the 
Februarie motive. Borril, an aged shepherd, reproves 
“ Batte, a foolish wanton boy, but lately falne in love.” In 
the next poem Drayton’s sense of humour flashes forth with 
some very significant and charming verses. Humour, 
except for delicate touches in Theocritus, had been too much 
lacking in the pastoral. A few sly touches would have 
saved many a bucolic poem. Spenser pointed out this way 
of improving the pastoral by an attempt to enliven his 
eclogues with echoes of the merry notes of Chaucer. In 
Februarie he introduces a fable which he says is a poem of 
Chaucer’s and which is, unquestionably, an imitation of 
Chaucer’s manner. A similar attempt to infuse some of the 
racy qualities of Chaucer’s narrative is found in the fable of 
the fox and the kid introduced in the Maye. In the ballad 
of Bonnie Dowsabelle, which Motto sang to Gordo, Drayton 
adopted Spenser’s plan of enlivening the pastoral with a 
pseudo-antique, pseudo-Chaucerian story and carried it to 
perfection. It is an evident imitation of Chaucer’s indulgent 
mirthmaking in Sir Thopas. So delicate is the interplay of 
cunning satire and fancy in these poems that one reads of 
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Chaucer's knight and Drayton’s shepherdess with the smile 
of a man who loves a jest and the saucer-eyes of a child 
who loves a fairy-tale. This complex reaction may be best 
described to readers of our day as the Alice-in- Wonderland 
mood :— 







‘¢ Far in the country of Arden 

There wonn’d a knight, hight Cassamen 
As bold as Isenbras. 

Fell was he and eager bent 

In battle and in tournament $ 
As was the good Sir Topas. " 

He had, as antique stories tell, 

A daughter cleaped Dowsabell, : oe 
A maiden fair and free. 










‘This maiden, in a morn betime 

Went forth when May was in her prime 
To get sweet setywall. 

The honeysuckle, the harlock, 

The lily and the lady-smock 
To deck her summer hall. 

Thus as she wander’d here and there 

Y-picking of the blooming brier, 
She chanced to espy 

A shepherd sitting on a bank, 

Like chanticleer he crowed crank, 
And pip’d full merrily. 






















he 
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‘‘Full crisp and curled were his locks, 
His brows as white as Albion rocks 
So like a lover true. 
And piping still he spent the day, 
So merry as a popinjay, 
Which liked Dowsabelle ; 
That would she ought, or would she nought, 
This lad would never from her thought 
She in love-longing fell. 
At length she tucked up her frock, 
White as a lily was her smock, 
She drew the shepherd nigh.’’ 











Thus easily love progresses in Arcadia. The lilt of the 
French pastourelle and of Henryson’s Robyn and Makyn is 
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here found in a man who probably never saw them. The 
ninth eclogue of the edition of 1593 ' lapses into the conven- 
tional winter lament, like the Januarie and December. But 
the new eclogue? is full of Drayton’s fresher fancy.’ 
Drayton employed Spenser’s innovation of using a variety 


! This is retained as No. 10 in B and C. 

? Added as No. 9 in B and C. 

5] supplement the footnotes which have been quoted from the different 
editions with a few other characteristic examples of Drayton’s revisions :— 


Eclogue 1. 


A. ‘ Rejoycing all in this most joyfull tide : : 

C. ‘* Highly rejoicing in this goodly tide.’’ 
Some critics, I imagine, would call the play on words in A a Spenserian 
trick. 

Drayton shows an occasional tendency to revise quaint words or spellings 
that had doubtless been suggested by the Shepheards Calender or directly 
borrowed from it. Thus; 

A. ‘‘ Now am I like the knurrie-bulked Oke.”’ 
B. & C. ‘* Now am I like the knotty aged Oak’’ (Eclogue 2. ) 
I may note here that Drayton, in my opinion, when he eliminates Spen- 
serian touches, tends to strike out mere affectations rather than more skill- 
ful borrowings. His apparent sensitiveness in this matter often leads him 
to replace picturesque phrases with smooth commonplace. 

A Latin motto, like those affixed to each eclogue in the Shepheards 
Calender, appears at the end of A but is omitted in B and C. 

In the sixth eclogue B and C have some very Spenserian lines which do 
not appear in A. 

‘* Nay stay, good Gorbo, Virtue is not dead, 
Nor ben her friends gon al that wouned here 
But to a nymphe for succour she is fled, 
Which her doth cherish and most holdeth deare,’’ ete. 
Eclogue 7. 
A. “ Why liest thou here, then, in thy loathsome care’’ 
in B and C the Spenserian ‘‘ligs’t’’ replaces ‘‘ liest.’’ 

It is not worth while to multiply these examples. They seem to me to 
show: (1) that Drayton added as many Spenserian touches as he struck 
out; (2) that he never departed from the deepest influence of Spenser 
except in his imitation of the ‘‘Dido’’ elegy in his lament for Elphin, 
which he struck out entirely. 
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of stanzas. He had a whimsical sense of humour, a rich 
fancy for airy trifling, and a gift for careless popular song 


: that saved him from some of the absurdities in the Calender, 
& Asa whole, his imitation is more readable mainly because 
: Drayton controlled the materials which Spenser, in a time 


of dusk and groping, could only suggest. 

Some of Drayton’s friends, notably Wither, Browne, 
and Basse, made use of the new elements which Drayton 
developed in the eclogue, but we must first consider some 
intervening figures who followed other paths. 

Richard Barnefield, a sensitive, somewhat decadent poet, 





who wrote a few pretty but not very original poems in his 


cS youth, and suddenly became silent, published in 1594 The 

a Affectionate Shepherd, two eclogues which he claimed to be 
: “nothing else but an imitation of Virgil in the second é 
a Eglogue of Alexis.” The poem, a rather morbid complaint 

a because a youth beloved by the poet is infatuated with one 


Guendolen, is really Virgilian only in outline, and is much 
more full of Sidney and Spenser. It is Spenserian sensuous- 
ness grown sickly, the characteristic work of an immature 
and somewhat academic poet. 

Bodenham’s delightful anthology England’s Helicon (1614) 
contains a breezy little pastoral lyric by Henry Constable, 
which doubtless belongs to this period.’ It is an uncom- 
monly good imitation of the gay contest of Willy and 
Perigot in August. 

A Pastorall Song Betweene Phillis and Amariilis. 


‘*If every Maide were like to me, 
Heigh hoe, hard of hart ! 
Both love and lovers scorn’d should be, 
Scorners shall be sure of smart. 
If every Maide were of my minde, 
Heigh hoe, heigh hoe, lovely sweete ! 
Kindness is for maydens meete.’’ 





'Constable’s period of active writing and publishing seems to have been 
in the early nineties. 
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In 1602 Francis Davison collected his own and his 
friends’ verses in A Poetical Rhapsody. I have ventured 
already to group one of these poems, the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s, with the earliest imitations of the Calender. | 
should doubtless have been more consistent had I dared to 
treat all or most of these in similar fashion ; for they bear 
the brand of earlier Spenserianism. Davison included an 
eclogue of his own, closely in the manner of Januwarie, an 
Eclogue [signed A. W.] made long since upon the death of Sir 
Phillip Sidney, in which Thenot and Perin speak in the lan- 


guage of the Calender and lament Colin’s silence because of 


his poverty and loss of love; an Eglogue by Ignoto, in which 


shepherd and herdman debate in the manner and metre of 


similar characters in Julye, and a fragmentary Eglogue Con- 
cerning Olde Age in imitation of Februarie. This last, in 
which Perin and Wrenock quarrel on a theme the most 
human in pastoral, is, in spite of its wholesale borrowings 
from the Shepheards Calender, vigorous and _ attractive. 
Wrenock upbraids Perin, as aged Thenot had chided Cud- 
die, for irreverence to white hairs. Perin replies in the 
exultant and unsympathetic pride of youth :— 


‘* Ah Thenot, be not all thy teeth on edge, 
To see youngths folke to sport in pastimes gay? 
To pitch the Barre, to throwe the weightie fledge 
To dance with Phillis all the holli-day ?’’! 


1Cf. Cuddie : 
‘* Ah, foolish old man! I scorne thy skill, 


But were thy yeares greene, as now beene mine, 
To other delights they would encline : 

Tho wouldest thou learne to caroll of love, 
And hery with hymnes thy lasses glove : 

Tho wouldest thou pype of Phyllis prayse.’’ 


Note also that the poet here mistakenly uses the name ‘‘ Thenot’’ from 
Spenser instead of his own ‘‘ Wrenock.’’ 
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William Basse was almost unknown even to thorough 
students of literature until his works were collected for the 
first time by Mr. Bond.’ Hitherto his memory has existed 
almost solely through his famous lines on Shakespeare. 
His most ambitious work was devoted to pastorals of the 
Spenserian type. In 1602 appeared his Three Pastoral 
Elegies of Anander, Anetor, and Muridella, An introductory 
stanza is explicit in its acknowledgment of the poet’s 
master, telling us how he had “ Beene nursed up in Colins 
lore.’ These poems, in fluent ottava rima, do not fall very 
clearly within the type of pastoral which we are discussing. 
From our point of view the most interesting passage is a 
beautiful and sensuous, if somewhat eccentric, description 
of Muridella’s body, in a manner slightly reminiscent of 
Spenser’s physiological allegory of the House of Alma (the 
soul) in the Faérie Queene? This is a mingling of the 
manner of pastoral and Faérie Queene which we shall see 
carried out even more fully in the eclogues of Phineas 
Fletcher. Basse’s third elegy contains a lament for Colin. 
In 1653 nine eclogues were collected and published, perhaps 
posthumously. In these Basse followed Spenser much more 
closely. He arranged them under two headings: under the 
days of the week, in imitation of the arrangement by months 
of the Shepheards Calender, or under some particular virtue, 
as Spenser had done with each book of the Faérie Queene. 
In his Dedication he did not fail to speak of 

‘* The famous Shepheard Collin, whome we looke 


Never to match, (though follow him we may 
That follow sheep, and carry scrip and hooke).”’ 


1 The Poetical Works of William Basse now for the first time collected and 
edited with an introduction and notes by R. Warwick Bond. London, 1893, 
Ellis and Elvey. 

2 F. Q.: bk. 2, c. ix. Basse: Elegie, u. This canto of Spenser was also 
the source of Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island. The resemblance between 
the passage in Basse’s elegy and Spenser’s is noted by Mr. Bond in his 
edition of Basse: P. 58, footnote. 
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Perhaps it was this humility which led him to name him- 
self a diminutive Colin, Colliden. Each eclogue is followed 
by Latin emblems after the fashion of Spenser’s. Under 
the heading Munday, in eclogue one, Colliden laments, in 
the orthodox way, the ill-success of his love-making with 
Laurinella. But this eclogue is not merely erotic poetry. 
It is in celebration of “true and chast”; and the moral 
gravity of Basse is more notable than that of any Spenserian 
we have hitherto noticed. Colliden’s lament is interrupted 
by Wilkin, who sings a graceful lyrie with the disgruntled 
swain. Under Yuesday, in eclogue three, Meliden and 
Chantlet have a debate about lowland and highland, as did 
Thomalin and Morrell in Julye ; Chantlet speaks eloquently 
of the virtues of the dales and exalts Contentment. In the 
last eclogue, under the heading Humility, Colliden confides 
to Hobbinoll his remorse for having written so many 
amorous lays full of the false joys of life. Songs, however 
beautiful, are worthless unless they benefit mankind. 

Whether or not Basse was a personal friend of the mem- 
bers of Drayton’s group, a matter possible but not proven, 
he owes something to Drayton’s influence as well as to 
Spenser’s, and falls in with Browne and Wither, men whom 
we have already described as bringing the eclogues of the 
type of the Calender to their highest stage of development. 
Basse had much less of the light touch and the gift for 
pure song, but he shared with these associates that lofty 
puritanism which speaks out most confidently in Wither, 
and above all that sturdy belief in the nobility of poetry 
which was the slogan of the group. 

Chronology again forces us to turn for a moment from 
the climacteric development of the Spenserian pastoral to 
some minor efforts. The accession of James the First, i 
1603, was greeted by Henry Chettle’s Englandes Midiidag 
Garment: Worne here by plaine Shepheards: in memorie of 
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their sacred Mistresse, Elizebeth, Queene of Vertue while shee 
lived, and Theame of Sorrow, being dead. To which is added 


, 


the true manner of her Emperiall Funerall. After which 
foloweth the Shepherds Spring-Song, for entertainment of King 
Jane our most potent Soveraigne. Dedicated to all that loved 
the deceased Queen. This work, a mixture of prose and 
verse, contains an eclogue element in which our old friends 
Colin and Thenot appear. Other poets of the period are 
introduced under pastoral names. 

In the same year Edward Fairfax is said, on the authority 
of his son,’ to have written twelve eclogues, all of which are 
now lost but two. These are of that particular Spenserian 
cast which exploited religious allegory in the harsh vein of 
Mantuan. 

John Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, although it falls 
outside our field, the formal eclogue, is of such general 
importance in pastoral literature that it cannot go unmen- 
tioned. Fletcher’s beautiful though decadent drama certainly 
owes some of its sweetness to Spenserian honey. An exquisite 
lyrie at the end has a flower-passage which resembles that 
in the Song to Eliza in Aprile. At the concourse of happy 
shepherds the high-priest bids them 

‘*Sing to the God of Sheep, that happy lay, 
That honest Dorus taught ye, Dorus, he 
That was the soul and god of melodie.’’ 
Dorus has not unreasonably been conjectured by Grosart 
to be Spenser. In one stanza of this song lies the whole 
fascination of the pastoral longing. It is a praise of Pan :— 
¢ ‘* He is great, and he is just, 


He is ever good and must 
Thus be honoured : Daffadillies, 


' William Fairfax’s annotations on his father’s pastorals are preserved 
in a letter from Brian Fairfax to Bishop Atterbury (1704). William 
Fairfax says that they were written in the first year of King James. They 
were never published during Fairfax’s lifetime, at least. 
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Roses, Pinks, and loved Lillies 





2 Let us fling 
: Whilest we sing, 
wil Ever holy, 
% Ever holy, 
i: Ever honour’d ever young 
as Thus great Pan is ever sung.”’ ! 
es 
LN, After 1603 the strict Spenserian pastoral seems not to 
ie have been written for fully ten years. But in 1614 appeared 
he William Browne’s Shepheards Pipe, which takes rank with 


IS 


Drayton’s Shepheards Garland as one of the best productions 
of this type. The first eclogue tells how 


‘* Roget and Willie both ymet 

{ Upon a greeny ley 

> With roundelays and tales are set 
To spend the length of day.”’ ? 


Willy (Browne) opens with the usual exhortation, so 
t familiar to readers of the Spenserian pastoral, to sing and 
4 to praise the fair season. We can see how admirably 
Browne carries on the turn given to Spenserian pastoralisin 
by Drayton, the lightness, the brighter swifter play of 
fancy, the greater impulse towards pure song. Roget 
replies with a surliness that is in admirable keeping with 
the disgruntled Wither, whose virulent moral satires were 
not relished by his foes. Wither, indeed, had been im- 
prisoned in 1613 for his frankness, and this eclogue was 
doubtless intended as a comforting tribute. Roget is, 
however, finally persuaded to sing, in a lighter vein, 

: ‘<. . . What I did here 

; Song agone in Janivere 


F Of a skilful aged sire, 
4 As we toasted by the fire.’ 


: 1 Besides general similarity of flowers note the particular phrase ‘‘ loved 
¢ lillies’’ in Spenser’s Song to Eliza. 

if 2 Arguments of this type precede each eclogue as in the Faérie Queene 
o and the Shepheards Garland of 1593. 
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Roget proceeds to retail a Chaucerian narrative of 
Thomas Occleve’s, which Browne merely transcribes with 
slight modernizations. Browne, like Drayton, took the hint 
of Februarie and sought to enliven his pastorals by the 
introduction of a Chaucerian tale. The second eclogue is 
a sprightly dialogue between Willie and Jockie who com- 
plain of the depredations of a “swinish lout.” Then fol- 
lows a beautiful eclogue in which Piers and Thomalin 
bemoan the poverty of old Neddy, a figure like Spenser’s 
Thenot and Diggon Davy. It is interesting, by comparing 
this light but tender lyric with the cumbersome lines of its 
nearest model, the gloomy September, to see in what way the 
pastoral had progressed :— 


Piers. ‘* Yet see, yonder (though unwist) 
Some man cometh in the mist ; 
Hast thou him beheld ? 
See he crosseth o’er the land 
With a dog and staff in hand 
Limping for his eld.’’ 


Thomalin. ‘‘ Yes, I see him, and do know him, 

And we all do rev’rence owe him, 
’ Tis the aged sire 

Neddy, that was wont to make 

Such great feasting at the wake, 
And the blessing-fire. 

Good old man! See he walks 

Painful and among the balks, 
Picking locks of wool ! 

I have known the day when he 

Had as much as any three ; 
When their lofts were full. 


‘* Wilkin’s cote his dairy was 
For a dwelling it may pass 
With the best in town. 
Curds and cream with other cheer 
Have I had there in the year 
For a greeny gown. 
Lasses kept it, as again 
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Were not fitted on the plain 
For a lusty dance. 

And at parting home would take us, 

F lawns or syllabubs to make us 

For our jouissance.”’ 


The fourth eclogue contains a pastoral elegy." The fifth 
eclogue follows Spenser’s October in its complaint against 
the times and in its lofty faith in the nobility of poetry, the 
favorite credo of Drayton, Basse, Wither, and all the mem- 





bers of this group. Cuttie (Christopher Brooke) is urged to 
turn from lowly pastoral to the deep notes of the epic. 
Poor Brooke, who never wrote even a tolerable pastoral, is 
made to reply with dramatic appropriateness enough :— 


- bine a | em ‘ tr ki ' ‘i 
ot era aay eet <2, wince Spider ne WS ig ta ae 
21 SPR aa R Rates ast” SE woh 


‘* Tt shall content me on these happy downs 
To sing the strife for garland, not for crowns.’’ 


He complains, like Cuddie in October, of the languid 
interest in poetry. Willy retorts with a fine scorn that 


i A 


: doubtless owes some of its inspiration to the eloquence of 
Piers in October, but which associates itself particularly with 
the utterances of Drayton’s group, because they reiterated 
their proud devotion to poetry so frequently and with 
ee such invincible enthusiasm. The sixth eclogue attempts an 
infusion of humour, an element with which Drayton and 
his friends wisely attempted to revive the drooping pastoral. 
‘* Philos of his dog doth brag 
For having many feats, 


-? The while the cur undoes his bag 
And all his dinner eats.”’ 


The last eclogue treats of Palinode’s attempts to wean 
Hobbinoll from his love for a wanton girl. 

Like Drayton, Browne used the homely touches with 
more felicity than Spenser. He talked with the good wives 


1 In the stanza ababbcbedd used by Basse, discussed in note above (p. 253). 
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and conned their lore about Queen Mab. He lingered by 
the May-poles and watched real maidens and their brown 
lovers at delightful play. From Browne and Drayton, 
Robert Herrick certainly learned a lesson or two. 

3rowne’s friends, Christopher Brooke and John Davies 
of Hereford, wrote inferior eclogues, of the general Spen- 
serian type, which may be classed with the October group. 
High astounding terms were confidently expected from 
Brooke. But his aspiration died in a handful of common- 


place verses. John Davies of Hereford produced An Eclogue 


between “ Young Willy” and “Old Wernocke,” clumsy 
with the archaisms and dialect words of the Calender. 
Davies was a lover of the narrow streets of London-town, 
and was more picturesque when he allegorized the gluttons 
and topers of the city than when he wrote of shepherds. 
Wrenocke incites the despondent Willy to sing. A lad who 
sang less well than thou or I, won Venus on Mount Ida:— 


‘*So thou maiest with thy pas’trall Minstrelsy 
Draw to thee Bonnibels as smirke as hy.”’ 


Willy is reassured, whereupon the worldly-wise Wrenocke 
closes the discussion with :-— 


‘* Agreed deare Willy, gent and debonaire, 
Wee’l hence : for rheumaticke now fares the Aire.’’ 


George Wither spent his prison-months in composing his 
prettiest poems, including The Shepheards Hunting (1622). 
Wither strayed farther away from the Spenserian pastoral 
than his friends except when he sounded the favorite 
October note. In the first eclogue, Willy laments the im- 
prisonment of Philarete, but finds his friend rejoicing in 
steadfast freedom of mind. In the second eclogue, Cuddy 


‘Two of its five eclogues had appeared in Browne’s Shepheards Pipe 
(1614). 
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brings words of comfort. In this and the following poem, 
Philarete explains allegorically the cause of his imprison- 
ment. Eclogues four and five sing the credo of the group 
of Drayton. The season is ripe for melody :— 


‘* Corydon with his bold rout 
Hath already been about. 


Now the dairy-wenches dream 
Of their strawberries and cream. 


I do here this very day 

Many learned grooms do wend 

For the garlands to contend 

Which a nymph that hight Desart, 
Long a stranger in this part, 

With her own fair hand hath wrought 
A rare work, they say, past thought, 
As appeareth by the name, 

For she calls them wreathes of fame, 


She hath wove in Daphne’s tree, 
4 That they may not blasted be. 
Which with thyme she edged about, 
Lest the work should ravel out, 
And that it might wither never 
Intermix’d it with live-ever.’’ 








Ht In Wither Puritanism brightened, if possible, the clear 
| springs of his early song. A youthful worship of sensuous 
beauty and moral fervour linked hands happily in the days 

of his rippling pastorals. 
With Phineas Fletcher we find a direct classical influence 
i? as well as Spenserian, a greater languor, and the marks of 
decline. Fletcher was one of those poets who, in their 
) youth, lent a readier ear to the plaints of the shepherd Colin 
| than to the high seriousness of the Faérie Queene.’ But 
| there came a time when the young pastor repented his 


1 See his lyric To My Beloved Thenot in Answer of His Verse. 
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amorous days and sealed high resolves with a boyish lyric 
of regretful farewell.’ 

The Piscatorie Eglogs were written at the time when 
Fletcher was painfully turning away from his love-lyries to 
fervent religious poetry full of a sensuous love for Christ, 
and bitter with the rank gall of his hatred for the Catholic 
Church. In point of style they represent a change from 
his earlier devotion to the Shepheards Calender, and are 
more full of the midsummer music of the Fuérie Queene 
than of the thin April pipings of Spenser’s eclogues. In 
the Purple Island,’ the ingenious and_eccentric, though 
often beautiful epic in which Fletcher celebrated the glories 
of man’s body and soul and of his Maker, the pastoral 
setting and the characters of the Piscatorie Eglogs were 
largely retained to begin and to close each canto. It is the 
Eglogs only, however, which concern us here. 

The sources of the Piscatorie Eglogs are more varied than 
those of the usual Spenserian pastoral. The scheme of 





exchanging shepherds for fishers was used, to a slight 
degree, by Theocritus (Idyll 21), and was regularly adopted 
by Sannazaro in his Lgloga Piscatoria (1526). The 


work of Sannazaro doubtless suggested the general idea to 
Fletcher. The Italian poet, with his angler-substitutes, had 
brought some freshness into the pastoral. The influence 


of Virgil, too, was quite as potent as that of Spenser. 


3 


Fletcher made use of a great variety of stanzas,’ most of ° 


which are modelled upon the Spenserian. 


‘See To Mr. Jas. Tomkins. These poems were published in Poeticall 
Miscellanies (1633) along with the Piscatorie Eglogs, but they clearly fell 
within his earliest period, from his first verses to the time when the Eglogs 
were begun. 

?The Purple Island, too, was published in 1633. But though I believe 
Fletcher to have begun it in a very early period, I feel certain that it was 
continued throughout his literary career, and was, in its last form, his 
maturest product. 

°To the ab ab be be stanza Spenser added his final alexandrine, ( 
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The sixth eclogue, in which the young poet is exhorted 
to turn from earthly loves, is attractively earnest. Very 
charming is the eighth eclogue, a series of song-contests 
between shepherds and fishers. But the mingling of clas- 
sical influence has made these pastorals seem languorous 
when we remember the sprightly native notes. of Drayton, 

The pastoral might have been honored by Thomas Ran- 
dolph had he lived to fulfill the promise of his youth, 
Though, in general, a devoted son of Ben, he contributed 
a Spenserian eclogue between Collen and Thenot to the 
Annalia Dubrensia, or Celebration of Captain Robert Dover's 
Cotswold Games (1636). 

In 1646 The Shepheards Oracles by Francis Quarles was 
published posthumously.' It is not difficult to understand 
the poet’s reluctance to print it. It is a versified religious 
pamphlet in which outlandish shepherds, allegorical figures 
for various sects, abuse each other roundly. Catholicism, of 
course, is very roughly handled. The influence of Spenser 
is remote but perceptible. Occasionally there is some really 
worthy poetry when Quarles gives himself an opportunity 
to write in that peculiar stiff and affected quaintness that 
has made his Emblems famous. Such is the case when Pan 
(Christ) is wooed and reconciled by Gentilla (the Gentiles) 
in the third eclogue. Some of the more satirical eclogues 
have a coarse spiritedness that is entertaining. Catholic 
and Protestant revile each other for being lean or fat after 
the manner of Piers and Palinode in Spenser’s Maye. 
Quarles makes allegories of a Biblical type? and one on the 


Fletcher often adopted the same method of adding an alexandrine to cur- 
rent forms. In these eclogues he uses ababeC, ababb, ababB, ababbee€, 
abbaabb, ababec, abaabbece, ubababecC, ababbaaccC. Fletcher's stanza-forms 
are well discussed by Prof. E. P. Morton, The Spenserian Stanza befor: 
1700, Modern Philology, May, 1907. 

1 Said to have been published during Q’s lifetime without his consent. 

2 Eclogue 5. The allegory of the grain and the husks. 
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model of Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island and its principal 
source, Spenser’s House of Alma.' But the essential elements 





of the Spenserian pastoral have fled. There is nothing left 





here but crude polemics and raw vigour in his jangling 





couplets. 
In 1647 Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, author 
of the huge Platonical Song of the Soul in Spenserian stanzas, 







and a prominent figure in a very important reaction against 5 
4 the materialism of Descartes and Hobbes, published not only , 
Z his long philosophical poem but a group of minor verses. ; 






One of these was an eclogue in imitation of March, where 
Thomalin tells Willye how he shot at the little Love, as he 
4 fluttered in the bushes, and of Cupid’s woeful revenge.’ 
More, however, adds a very interesting and unmistakably 
autobiographical conclusion of his own. Cupid’s Conflict 









@ opens with a conversation between Mela and Cleanthes like 
4 that of Spenser’s shepherds, in which one exhorts the other 
to throw aside melancholy and enjoy the bright season. 







‘Mela, my dear! why been thy looks so sad ?”’ 


Mela, like Thomalin, answers by describing how he met 
fe Love. One day, as he wandered near a pretty stream — 










‘*Lo! on the other side in thickest bushes 
A mighty noise! with that a naked swain 
With blew and purple wings streight rudely rushes.’’ * 













'Eclogue 7. The allegory of Kephalos or the Isle of Man. 
3 ?Spenser’s model for this eclogue, as Thomas Warton noted, was Bion. 
7 3 Cf. March : 

a ** At length within an Yvie todde, 

3 (There shrouded was the little god), 

I heard a busy bustling.’’ 













‘* Where in a bush he did him hide, 
With wings of pirple and of blewe ;”’ 
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The remainder of More’s eclogue, although uneven in 
quality, is an interesting variation on March. Love abused 
Mela for wasting his youth and for hating this life’s delight. 
“If I had pierced you,” he said, “you would have been 
happy, and all the world 


** Would wonder at thy graceful] quill. 


But now thy riddles all men do neglect, 
Thy rugged lines of all do ly forlorn. 
Unwelcomed lines that rudely do detect 

The Reader’s ignorance. Men holden scorn 
To be so often non-plus’d or to spell, 

And on one stanza a whole age to dwell.’’ 


Mela made sturdy answer. “ I'll cherish my own ideals, 


‘* And if my notions clear though rudely thrown 
And loosely scattered in my poesie 
May lend men light till the dead night be gone. 
And morning fresh with roses strew the sky : 
It is enough, I meant no trimmer frame 
Nor by nice needle-work to seek a name.” 


It is impossible for one who knows the lofty but some- 
what ineffectual life-work of More to disbelieve in the 
autobiographical seriousness of this pastoral allegory.’ 


and : 
‘* With that sprang forth a naked swayne.”’ 


At’s snowy back the boy a quiver wore 
Right fairly wrought and gilded all with gold : 
A silver bow in his left hand he bore.’’ ! 


1Cf. March : 
‘* His gylden quiver at his backe 
And silver bowe which was but slacke.”’ 

?T choose this place to interject a few vagabond references :— 

Richard Braithwaite’s Shepheards Tales (1621) are formal eclogues 
which show some Spenserian influence but which do not seem to me to 
have either the quality or the significance which would warrant detailed 
treatment. 
Dr. William Bedell, Bishop of Kilmore, wrote an imitation of the 
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The twilight of the Spenserian pastoral was murky 
enough. Imitations of the Shepheards Calender declined 
and grew rare, not because a distaste for Spenser sprang up, 
but because a variety of literary interests attracted men 
elsewhere. Fanshawe, Chamberlayne, Ayres affected the 
pure Elizabethan style. There were countless Marinists 
with a passion for tasteless conceits. Neo-classical verse, 
with Waller and Denham at its head, was advancing, not in 
triumph, as some writers seem to fancy, but with a painful 
struggle against many counter influences. Augustanism did 
not win the field until Pope struck the final blows. The 
age of the Restoration and Revolution had a corresponding 
literary age of anarchy. Many poets wrote in several dis- 
tinct styles. Dryden, in his criticism, typifies finely the 
uneasy self-doubt of many of the writers. 

Pastoral eclogues abounded throughout this period, and 
the Spenserian eclogue was cultivated to a certain extent. 
In 1661 was published an extraordinary medley, by a 
writer calling himself Bocalini, entitled To Carole or an 
extract of a letter sent from Parnassus Wherein are contained 
Severall Epigrams, Odes, etc., upon His Majesty’s Coronation. 
In this eccentric performance Homer speaks in Greek verse, 
Virgil, Ovid, and Martial in Latin verse, while Spenser and 


Shepheards Calender called A Protestant Memorial of The Shepheards Tale of 
the Powder-Plott, which was not published till 1713. Unfortunately I 
have been unable to obtain this work. My only information concerning it 
is in Todd’s edition of Spenser, vol. 1, p. clxxxii (1805). 

Bishop Hall, the satirist, wrote a pastoral lyric in praise of Bedell’s 
imitation which itself owes something to Spenser’s eclogues. See Hall’s 
poems, Grossart edition. Prof. Schelling (Eliz. Drama, 1, 15) notes the 
influence of the Calender on Rollinson’s comedy Sylvanus and W. W. 
Greg (Pastoral and Pastoral Drama, p. 360), quotes lines from Rutter’s 
pastoral drama The Shepherds Holiday (1635) as reminiscent of Spenser. 
These may be grouped with my observations on Peele and John Fletcher 
as showing the occasional incursion of the Spenserian eclogue on the 
pastoral drama. 
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Quarles are the English representatives. Spenser is given 
an eclogue in which Thenot and Hobbinoll mouth archaisms 
of the most approved sort. Of a very different order is a 
Pastoral Written at Dublin in May 1682, printed by Nahum 
Tate in his collection of Poems by Several Hands (1685), in 
which the Spenserian tradition, such as it is, is thoroughly 
reconciled with Augustanism. The same type of remote 
Spenserianism gives a sallow tinge to an eclogue On the Death 
of Mr. Oldham, printed in Dryden’s Sylva or Second Part 
of Poeticall Miscellanies (1685). These last two pastorals 
may be taken as typical of a considerable number of poems 
which attempted to follow Spenser at a distance and were 
also indebted to Virgil. These lead us directly to the 
eclogues of Ambrose Philips, Pope, Gay, Moses Browne 
and many more in which Virgil gradually gained the 
ascendancy, greatly to the detriment of bucolic poetry. 

The main influence of the Shepheards Calender was upon 
the formal eclogue. Spenser put new life into the pastoral 
by an arrangement of the eclogues under the headings of 
months, by an effort to bring more nature in with the 
attempted but imperfect correspondence of month and mood, 
by rendering the pastoral thoroughly English through the 
medium of a new type of language, less academic and more 
native, and by taking the crown from the Roman Tityrus, 
Virgil, and placing it on the head of the English Tityrus, 
Chaucer. Spenser also suggested the possibility of saving 
the pastoral by a wholesome infusion of Chaucerian humour 
and by the use of the light lyrical spirit caught from Marot. 
But these innovations were too radical for a young poet to 
perfect. After some stumbling imitations by early fol- 
lowers, Drayton and his group adroitly chose these most 
essential innovations of Spenser’s and brought the English 
eclogues to their climax of development. The pastoral was 
never more English and more Spenserian. With the min- 
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gling of classical influences and the less discerning imitations 
of Phineas Fletcher and Quarles, the Spenserian eclogue 
rapidly degenerated. A supreme poet, taking up the werk 
where Spenser and Drayton’s group had left it, would have 
created perhaps the greatest pastoral of the world’s litera- 
ture, and might have saved this type of poetry from the 
disgrace of dilettanteism. J’ Allegro and Il Penseroso show 
how well Milton could have achieved the light pastoral. 
But when he wrote his perfect Lycidas' he drew far more 
from classical literature than from Spenser and his followers. 
There remained no one who could perform the task at the 
vital moment, and the formal eclogue has perished. 


HERBERT E. Cory. 


*On the classical and Spenserian influences on Lycidas cf. Dr. J. H. 
Hanford, Pastoral Elegy, to appear in these Publications, xxv, 3. 








XL—UN HI1JO QUE NEGO A SU PADRE. 
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‘Entremes de un hijo que negé 4 su padre. Son figuras: 
un amo; un ama, muger del que es sefior de la casa; un 
estudiante ; su padre, en abito de billano y onbre biejo, y el 


Billano, y enpiesen el entremes el biejo y el billano. 

























Billano. Dezi, buen biejo y onbro de mi tierra, ;cémo 
se dize vuestro hijo? 

Biejo. Mi hijo se llama Bartolico. 

Billano.  Bartolito se dize? ; Pardies, que tiene nonbre 


de boleta de soldado! Y ; qué sefias tiene para 
que yo os diga si lo conosco? 





+ Biejo. Es licenciado. 

i Billano. Aqueso es dezir Mahoma en Granada, y ;el 

AB ser licenciado trajolo de nuestra tierra, por 
dicha ? 

Biejo. No, que aca fué él el dichoso por allegarse 4 

los buenos para ser uno dellos, sirbiendo 4 su 

+ amo que lo debe de ser de ayo de sus hijos. 

Billano. Pues ése y uno que tenemos en nuestra casa 

deben de ser ermanos. 

Biejo. Y 4 quién serbis vos? 

ab Billano. Al mercader Jirona. 

Biejo. Pues ay esté mi hijo, segun bengo ynformado. 
vp Billano. Pues no puede ser bueno, si es el que yo digo. 
. Biejo. Pues z por qué? 

Billano. Porque tiene un jiron de necio, y otro de 

5 malicioso. 

4 Biejo. Antes me an dicho 4 mi al rebes, que de puro 


sabio no sabe hablar romance. 
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Billano. 
Amo. 
Licenciado. 
Biejo. 
Billano. 
Amo. 
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Muger. 
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Muger. 
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Eso.es quando habla el algarabia de allende, 
que el que la dize no la sabe, y el que la oye 
no la entiende. 

Aora, amigo y de mi tierra, dejando las burlas 
y tomando las beras, ; 4 este mi hijo, quierenlo 
mucho sus amos ? 

Sabeis que tanto lo quieren que a ensefiado 4 
mi ama el amo, amas, amabi. 

Es sapentisimo, segun me an dicho. 

Y aun bellaquisimo, si Dios no lo remedia. 


(Entran el amo y su muger y el estudiante, 

y dize el amo.) 
Reportdos, sefiora, por bida mia, que aqui 
est4 el licenciado que lo aclarara. 
Pues como él lo diga, yo pasaré por ello. 
Por esto se dijo: “ Cobra buena fama y echate 
dé dormir.” 
Entende bien, licenciado, sobre que es nuestra 
porfia, porque ay apuesta en ello. 
Diga vuestra merced. 
Aq(q)ueste que beo es mi hijo sin falta. 
Pues si es ése, mas tiene faltas que sobras. 
Nuestra adibinanga es sobre un refran muy 
biejo que dizen: “Debajo del sayal, ay al” y 
yo doyle este sentido, que debajo de lo malo 
s’encubre lo bueno. 
Tanbien yo digo eso, que debajo de mala capa 
ay buen bebedor. 
Pues yo digo al contrario, y niego eso. 
Eso tiene[n] las mugeres, que si les ban 4 la 
mano, niegan y reni[e] gan. 
A eso boy. ;Cémo puede ser encubrirse debajo 
de lo malo lo que es bueno? 
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(Buelto 4 su ama el licenciado diz.) 


Ticenciado, Muy bien apunté vuestra merced, aunque ay 
mucho que dezir. Aquese es argumento, y se 
dijo por mi. 

Muger. Pues declaraos, licenciado y sabremos quien 
gana en la diferencia. 

Licenciado. Yo me aclararé que yo soy la enima en esta 
manera. Ay al en lenguaje uicaro quiere 
dezir hidalgo, que es lo que yo soy, y me 
encubro con el sayal, ques la probeza, porque 
soy pobre y asi no soy conosido que soy como 
Juan Despera en Dios,' que muchos lo an 
bisto y nadie lo conose, y soy sifra de lo que 
an sifrado. 

Biejo. é Qué os pares[e] 4 bos aora de I[a] abilidad 
de mi muchacho? ; No puede ser alcalde de 
nuestro pueblo ? 

Billano. Eso fuera para que andubieramos todos lo de 
abajo ariba, como onbre que anda de manos. 

Muger. i De suerte que mi marido gana por sélo la 
conparacion ? 

Ticenciado, Esto esté claro, que en un anblema lo dize 
Alsiato.? 


? This may refer to Esperaindeo, abbot at Cérdoba, who lived in the ninth 
century. For his condemnation of the Christians who were living on 
intimate terms with the Moors, he was called by San Eulogio, the “ Light 
of the Church.’’ However, the allusion may merely be to one of those 
traditional characters which occur so often in colloquial Spanish. Vasco 
Diaz Tanco de Fregenal refers to Juan de Espera-en-Dios, in the prologue 
to his Jardin del Alma cristiana, Valladolid, 1552. ‘‘ Quisiera que fuera 
verdad lo que algunos de sus comensales (del obispo de Cuenca) en burla 
proponen, scilicet, que Fregenal se hace cada afio més mozo, como Juan de 
Espera-en-Dios.’’ Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca de libros raros y 
curiosos, Vol. 11, col. 783. 

? This refers to the Emblemata of Andrea Alciato (1492-1550), an Italian 
jurist. A Spanish translation by Bernardino Daza of this celebrated 
collection of emblems appeared in 1549. 
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Licenciado. 
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' conbidamos for conbidanos. 


NEGO A SU PADRE. 





Esta, sf, fué buena bachillerada. 

Y zqué fué, que no la entendi? 

Que con una oblea haze un garabato. 

Pues yo e salido con la mia, sefiora, paga la 
pena y conbidamos' 4 mi y al licenciado 4 
dos capones. 

Yo los pelaré como no sea de seniza. 


(Aqui parese el billano y el biejo que 
estaban escondidos. ) 


i, Aca estais bos, sefior ? 


Esa es pregunta y nesedad y perdone vuestra 
merced. 

Y 4 por qué es nesedad, Sefior asno ? 

Porque si aqui me habla, por fuerza e d’estar 
aqui, que no e d’estar en otro cabo. 

Eso tiene bueno el billano, que antes perdera 
el comer que las malicias. 

Todos somos de una tierra. 

Y , quién es el buen biejo? 

E] padre del licenciado, segun é1 dize. 

Mi padre, y billano? No puede ser, ni ay tal. 
Pues uno de los dos desmiente y yo creo mas 
al biejo. ; Ea! Conoseldo, que biene probe y 
no debe de aber comido. 

Que sierto que sos? su padre, biejo onrado ? 

!Onrrada sea su bida! Sf, por sierto. Y 
dime, hijo. Ta no me conoses? 

Buen biejo, yo no os conosco ni os quiero 
conoser. 

El diablo lo conoseré. El otro dezia aora 

que era hijo del Conde Partinunples. 
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Pues no tengais pena, onbre de bien, que yo 
lo remediaré. Dezime de donde soys y cémo 
os llamais. 

Sefior bueno, yo me Ilamo Juan Rrazimo y 
soy de la Para.' 

Aora digo (ques) que es vuestro hijo, porque 
sinpre se acuesta hecho uba. 

Oye, mogo, para que nos oyga mas. ; Tiene 
alguna sefial conosida por donde él no lo 
pueda negar ? 
; Y c6mo si tiene! El es saludador? y tiene una 
crus debajo de la lengua. 

Esa es buena sefial y no la puede encubrir. 
; Beamosla ! 
j; Ea licenciado! Abri la boca, si no quereis 
que os echemos un asial.* 

(Aqui le hazen que ensefte la lengua por 
fuerga y es esto. Puede el billano dezir 
lo que mds le llegara & cuento y luego 
dize el amo.) 


Pues como onbre ynconsiderado 4 tu padre 
niegas, por hazerte hidalgo no lo siendo, pues 
no a de pasar asi; sino vos, buen biejo, quedeis 
en mi casa en lugar de mi padre, y éste que 
estaba en lugar de mi hijo, baya 4 buscar 
amo, que onbre que negé 4 su padre no puede 
hazer cosa buena y con esto nos entremos, 
dejandolo para quien él es. 


1 There are two towns in Spain with the name Para, one in the province 
of Burgos, and the other in the province of Oviedo. There is a play of 
words here on Para and parra (grapevine). 
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?Concerning the saludadores, see M. Rouanet’s interesting note in his 
Intermédes Espagnols, p. 311~12. 


Sasial for acial. 
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Rillano. Aora queda bueno el licenciado que parese el 
| 1 
nominatibo quis bel qui.’ 


Aqui lo apoda el billano los apodos que 
q ] I q 


mejor le cuadraren y pide licencia para 
cantalle unas coplas y respondenle y dize.) 


Coplas. 


Por su padre emos trocado 
Al licenciado, al licenciado. 


Pensando de baler algo 

Se quiso hazer hidalgo, 

Y estaba 4 espulgar un galgo, 
Porque 4 su padre a negado 
El licenciado, el licenciado. 
Y le fuera més partido 

El aberlo conosido, 

Porque fuera en mis tenydo, 
Y no como lo an dejado 

Al licenciado, al licenciado. 


Bien podeis tener paciencia, 
Porque en Dios y en mi conc[i]encia, 
Que os lo digo aqui en presencia, 
Que soys asno enalbardado, 
Licenciado, licenciado. 

Fin. Laus Deo. 


Repartido, 


Padre del licenciado Gaspar de Huerta. 
Licenciado Christoual de Castro. 
Muger Michael. 

Amo Alonso Roblefio. 
Villano Torres. 


1 quis bel qui, Latin quis vel qui. 
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Para el padre del licenciado, unas polainas, caperuga doblada, 
capote serrano con capilla. Para el licenciado, una 






ropa de clerigo y bonete o sombrero. 











This entremés, which is here published for the first time, 
 t is found in a manuscript in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid, numbered 3379. Barrera does not mention it 







7 ~ 


in his Catdlogo del Teatro Antiguo Espaiiol. The manu- 






e script, which formerly belonged to Bohl de Faber, con- 
a sists of two sheets in folio. The handwriting is of the 
4 sixteenth century, but there is no clue to the authorship nor 






to the date of composition. Immediately following the 
play is a list of the actors, but as far as I know, none of 














these names occurs elsewhere in the annals of the Spanish 
stage. As was pointed out by Dr. Rennert in his Spanish 


3 A Stage, p. 406, the fact that the rdle of the woman (muger) 
4 was played by a man (Michael), is an evidence of the early 
Bae || representation of the entremés. 

eek) 


The literary merit of the entremés is not great, although 
at the dialogue, with its numerous allusions to old Spanish 


NYP Phe 


proverbs, is not without interest. It deserves attention, 
: ; however, as one of the few extant entremeses of that period 
which have not been published. I have preserved the 
orthography of the manuscript, except that abbreviations 
have been printed in full.and capital letters have been used 
at where necessary. I have also used punctuation marks to 
ie ae facilitate the reading and have used accent marks to dis- 
tinguish homonyms and the future and preterite tenses of 
the verb. 
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XIL—ON THE SOURCES OF GUILLAUME 
DE DEGUILEVILLE’S PELERINAGE 
DE LAME. 










The sources of the allegorical religious trilogy' of the 








Cistercian monk and prior, Guillaume de Deguileville, have Fi 
4 not been thoroughly investigated until comparatively recent 
7 years. In 1896, Tobler,’ reporting on Stiirzinger’s edition ; 
’ of the Pélerinage de Vie Humaine, stated that Deguileville’s Fe 
; characteristics as a poet must be compared to those of Jean : 


: de Meun and Dante, and that Deguileville’s powers of 
7 description did not approach those of Dante. Gréber*® gives 







it as his opinion that Deguileville’s trilogy was composed 
3 without any knowledge of the Divina Commedia, though 
4 there are analogies between the two. He cites St. Bernard, 
Aristotle, the Book of Daniel, the Apocalypse, Dionysius 
Areopagita, and ms, illustrations, as sources of certain 
features of Ame. J. E. Hultman, in an excellent study of 












a the poet’s life and works,‘ brings to light the sources of a 
large part of the three poems. His is the first serious 
% attempt to discover the literary antecedents of Deguileville, 
q and is a thorough, though inevitably not an exhaustive, 






treatment of the subject. Farinelli® points out additional 
analogies between Dante and Deguileville, at the same time 
denying the possibility of any direct influence. 

Hultman’s monograph is the point of departure of the 










1 Pelerinage de Vie Humaine, in two versions, 1330-1332 and 1355 re- 
spectively ; Pelerinage de ’ Ame, 1355-1358 ; Plerinage Jhesucrist, 1358. 
: *Cf. Archiv f. d. Studium der neueren Sprachen, vol. 96, pp. 347-348. 
a 3 Grundriss (1902) ii, 749 f. 
: * Guillaume de Deguileville, En Studie i Fransk Litieraturhistoria, Upsala, 
- 1902. 





5 Dante e la Francia dal? eta media al secolo di Voltaire, 2 vols., Milano, 
1908. Vol. i, pp. 146-7. 
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present study. He makes the general statement! that the 
Pel, de ? Ame shows much less markedly the influence of 
the Roman de la Rose than does the Pel. de Vie Humaine. 
This is perfectly evident to anyone who has read the three 
poems. He also states with reason’ that the preceding 
French visions of the otherworld* had no direct influence 
upon Deguileville. When, however, he comes to speak of 
the medisval legends of Purgatory, Hell and Paradise as 
possible sources of inspiration,‘ he dismisses them sum- 
marily with a reference to the studies of Thomas Wright, 
Ozanam, and Fritsche, and the statement that visions of the 
punishment and glory of the otherworld are naturally a 
part of every medieval religious fiction having to do with 
a personal continuation of this world’s life. While this is 
perfectly true, yet we know from the amount of borrowing 
Hultman has already brought to light, that Deguileville was 
as ready as any of his contemporaries to appropriate what- 
ever literary material came his way ; and it is the purpose 
of this present study to discover what features of Ame its 
author owes to the early Christian and medieval visions of 
the otherworld, and to show, wherever possible, the particu- 
lar vision which was most likely his source. Yet the cases 
in which we shall be able to point to a single source will be 
few ; nor are we to be surprised at this when we consider 
the opportunities Deguileville must have had of reading 
such visions in the works of Gregory of Tours, Gregory the 
Great, Bede, Boniface, Vincent de Beauvais, and Jacobus a 
Voragine, to cite but a few medieval writers who gathered 
up and circulated the legends of the otherworld current in 
their day. 


1 Op. cit., p. 66. 2 Op. cit., p. 65. 

5 Raoul de Houdene’s Songe d’ Enfer, Raoul’s Songe de Paradis, Ruste- 
buef’s Voie de Paradis, and Baudouin de Condé’s Voie de Paradis. 

* Op. eit., p. 67. 
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That Guillaume intended the Pélerinage de l’ Ame to be 
an otherworld continuation of his Pélerinage de Vie Humaine 
he tells us in vv. 25-32 of the former :! 


‘‘Un autre songe ressongai 
Que cy apres vous compterai, 
Et me semble que deppendant 
Est de l’autre songe devant 
Pour continuer le chemin 
Dont fait estoie pelerin ; 
Car encor pas ne l’avoie 
Acheve si com cuidoie.’’ 


The Pel. de Vie Humaine is, in a broad way, a religious 
Roman de la Rose, and in Ame also our poet’s style and 
method of treatment are much like those of Jean de Meun. 
He has taken the simple narratives of the Christian visions, 
most of which are of no great length when compared with 
Ame,’ and introduced discussions * which destroy the unity 
of the poem and add considerably to its length. Our poet 
also resembles Jean de Meun in the essentially material 
character of his point of view, which is expressly stated in 
vy. 8233-8238 of Ame: 
‘Plus necessaire est un foueur 

Qué .i. orfevre ne changeur. 

Miex se aid’ on d’un charretier, 

Dé .i. couvreur, dé .i. potier 


Qu’ on ne feroit d’un orgueneur, 
D’un paintré ou d’un ymageur.”’ 


Again, Guillaume resembles Jean de Meun in his zeal for 


' Edited by Stiirzinger for the Roxburghe Club, London, 1895. 

*The poem contains 11,161 lines. 

°F. g., the debate between the Soul and Body, vv. 4063-4330 ; that be- 
tween the green tree and the dry tree, vv. 5931-6164; the complaint of 
the green tree, vv. 6353-6626 ; the discussion of the nature of the soul, 
vy. 6914-7200 ; the allegorical treatise on the state, vv. 7205-8344; the 
discussion of the various meanings of the word sieclez, vv. 9216-9364 ; the 
discussion of the nature of the trinity, vv. 10751-10081. 
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collecting and imparting what he considered useful informa- 
tion, though in Guillaume’s case the facts are spiritual and 
in Jean’s profane. To sum up, we have in the Pelerinage 
de ? Ame just such a vision of the otherworld as we might 
expect from the pen of a monk perfectly familiar with the 
Christian visions, and writing under the spell of the author 
of the second part of the Roman de la Rose.' 

Material pertinent to our subject has been found in the 
Book of Revelation (and, to a less extent, in other books of 
the Bible),? the New Testament apocrypha,* and early Chris- 
tian and medieval Latin visions and legends.‘ 


? The present study has been much simplified by the appearance of many 
studies of vision literature, chiefly in relation to Dante, e. g., Cancellieri, 
Ozzervazioni intorno alla Questione . . . sopra la Originalita del Poema di 
Dante, Rome, 1814; Labitte, La Divine Comédie avant Dante, in Revue des 
Deux Mondes, ivth series, xxxi (1842), 704-742; Thomas Wright, S. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, London, 1844; D’ Ancona, I Precursori di Dante, 
Firenze, 1874; Ozanam, Dante et la philosophie catholique au riiié siecle, 
Paris, 1845; Fritsche, Die Lateinischen Visionen des Mittelalters bis zur Mitie 
des 12ten Jahrhunderts, in Romanische Forschungen, ii, 2, p. 247 f., and iii, 2, 
p. 337f., with additions by Peters in vol. viii of the same periodical ; 
Nutt, The Happy Otherworld, in vol. 1 of Meyer’s edition of The Voyage of 
Bran, 2 vols., London, 1895 and 1897 ; Becker, A Contribution to the Com- 
parative Study of the Medieval Visions, etc., Baltimore, 1899 ; Dods, Fore- 
runners of Dante, Edinburgh, 1903; Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, 
London, 1908. 

2 In addition to Hultman’s numerous parallels. 

5 Of the Apocalypse of Peter and the Acts of the Apostle Thomas, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer, no Latin versions are known. The 
evidence adduced by comparison with them must, therefore, be discounted, 
as it is not necessary to postulate a knowledge of Greek on the part of 
Deguileville. It is possible that they influenced the poet through the 
medium of Latin visions to which the writer has not had access. 

‘ For the visions previous to the middle of the twelfth century we have 
used the editions cited by Fritsche and Peters, with the following excep- 
tions : Gregory of Tours, Gregorti Turonici Historie Francorum Libri Decem 
(liber vii, cap. i), Basilee (per Petrum Pernam), 1568; Gregory the 
Great (Dialogues, liber 14, cap. 36), Sancti Gregorit Magni Pape Primi 
Opera, 6 vols., Paris, 1640 (vol. iii); Furseus, Drithelm, and an anony- 
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A brief analysis of the Pel. de ? Ame will serve to make 
more intelligible the discussion of the individual passages of 


the poem. 


The Soul leaves its vile body and is borne above the earth by 2 good 
and a bad angel to the gate of Paradise, where its view is shut off by a 
black curtain. Here it is judged. The balance of Justice swings finally 
in the Soul’s favor, and it is decreed that it shall bear the record of its 
sins upon its back into Purgatory. It witnesses the happiness of certain 
souls which are being conducted to Paradise, and the disfigurement of 
other souls which are being led to Hell by devils. The Soul is first con- 
ducted to Purgatory, where it beholds the round fire surrounded by 
another sphere like a cloud (the bosom of Abraham). The Angel explains 
that Hell, like a nut, has three coverings. Hell proper is the kernel, and 
around it isa skin, the place of unbaptized infants. About that is the 
shell, or Purgatory proper. Outside the shell lies the bark, the place 
where Christ bit Hell, and which is now empty. All together is called 
Hell. ‘The transparent earth is enclosed within its fire. The Angel con- 
ducts the Soul as it were down into the earth, where a vile odor greets it. 
It finds itself in a place full of human bones, and sees among them its own 
body. The Soul and body revile each other and argue at length as to 
which one has brought the other to its present unhappy state. The Soul 
then perceives a greater stench, which issues from Hell. It sees the flames 


mous vision related by Bede, Venerabilis Bede Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis 
Anglorum (liber iii, cap. 19, and liber v, cap. 12 and 13), rec. J. Steven- 
son, London, 1838 ; Boniface, Epistola Bonifacit ad Kadburgam, in Mazina 
Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, xiii, 78 f.; English Presbyter, in Dods, op. cit., 
pp. 199-201 ; Charles III, Willelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi De Gestis Regum 
Anglorum Libri Quinque, Rolls Series, 2 vols., London, 1887, liber ii, 
§ 111; Anschar, Langebek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii Avi, vol. 
i (Hafnie, 1772), pp. 430-434; Paul, usually the edition by Brandes, 
Halle, 1885, sometimes (when noted) the version in the Cambridge Terts 
and Studies, vol. ii, No. 3; Walkelin, Migne, Patrologia, vol. 188, cols. 
607-612 ; Child William, Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, Vene- 
tius, 1494 (liber xxvii, cap. Ixxxiv f.); St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Matthei 
Parisiensis Chronica Majora, Rolls Series, London, 1874, vol. 1, pp. 192- 
203. For the visions after 1150 we have used the editions mentioned by 
Dods, with the following exceptions: Monk of Evesham, Rogeri de Wen- 
dover Flores Historiarum, Rolls Series, 3 vols., London, vol. i (1886), pp. 
246-266 ; Thurcill, R. de Wendover, vol. ii (1887), pp. 16-35. Citations 
from the Legend: Aurea of Jacobus a Voragine are from the second edition 
by Graesse, Lipsiae, 1850. 
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and smoke, and Satan seated bound in a fiery chair, beaten by the devils, 
Here hypocrites are burned and trodden under foot. Sinners hang over 
the fire suspended by the offending parts of the body. After witnessing 
numerous other and varied torments, the Soul leaves Hell and returns 
above the earth where it had been before. There it sees a green and a 
dry tree, and pilgrims playing with an apple. This apple (Christ) first 
grew on the green tree (the Virgin Mary), then was transferred to the dry 
tree (the cross) to make reparation for that apple which was wrongfully 
taken by Adam. After listening to an account of the origin of the two 
trees, a debate between the two, and the complaint of the green tree, the 
Soul and its guide pass on and see tombs upon each of which is cut the 
image of an ass, and nearby a hermitage. The angel explains that those 
who dwell in the hermitage follow St. Bernard’s injunction to bear with- 
out complaint any burden that is put upon them. As they die they are 
buried under the tombstones. Passing on, they see Dame Doctrine sitting 
in her chair and licking the pilgrims as they pass to correct the deformi- 
ties caused by sin. Next the Soul sees two statues, one of an armed knight 
on a horse, the other like the statue of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, the 
meaning of both of which is explained by the angel. The Soul’s burden 
of sin has by this time been entirely burned away, and it flies to high 
Heaven, to find the black curtain which formerly obstructed its view re- 
moved. It beholds St. Michael seated on the throne of judgment, and 
listens to the harmony of the firmament. High Heaven is surrounded by 
a body of water as pure as crystal. It consists of eight divisions. The 
first, crowned with marigold, isthat of the preachers ; the second, crowned 
with roses, is that of the martyrs; the third, crowned with primroses and 
lilies, is that of the virgins ; the fourth, crowned with carbuncles, is that 
of the apostles and evangelists ; the fifth, crowned with sapphires, is that 
of the seraphim and cherubim and the other seven orders; the sixth, 
crowned with emeralds, is that of the prophets ; the seventh, crowned with 
chrysolites, is that of the hermits and confessors ; the eighth, of gold, is 
that of the King. There is a great sapplhire-colored circle, three feet 
wide, bearing groups of thirty stars, each terminating in a bright sun, 
within the Golden Heaven. Above it angels dance and sing. This circle 
is the calendar of church festivals, which makes one revolution a year. 
The angel explains at length the meaning of the signs of the zodiac and 
their relation to the life of Christ. Then the Soul beholds a tall tree 
having a long dry branch with a cross piece. At its foot is a throng re- 
joicing. These are Adam and Eve with their descendants, and the tree is 
the tree of the Garden of Eden. Christ is now seen ascending from Mt. 
Olivet between ranks of angels, and Heaven resounds with joyful harmony 
at his return. In response to the Soul’s question, the angel explains the 
nature of the trinity, then flies away, promising to show the Soul greater 
marvels in Heaven. At this juncture the poet is awakened by a burst of 
light from on high. 
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The poem is seen to be an account of a vision in which 
the Soul of the poet is represented as visiting successively 
Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise. Therefore its prototype in 
the broadest sense can be sought neither in the canonical 
books of the Bible, nor in the apocryphal gospels, as in 
these Purgatory has no part. The general idea is present, 
however, in many medieval visions of trips to the other 
world, the three-fold division being especially fully devel- 
oped in the twelfth century." The preéminent example of the 
three-fold treatment of the otherworld before Deguileville’s 
time is, of course, the Divina Commedia, which antedates 
Ame by some thirty-five or forty years; but a careful 
comparison of Dante’s poem with that of Deguileville bears 
out the view of Gréber and Farinelli. The resemblances 
are slight in comparison with the parallels to be drawn 
between Ame and the Latin visions, and are easily explained 
on the ground of common sources. Deguileville, moreover, 
lacked the genius of Dante, and the French poem is a 
strictly medieval production, entirely wanting in those 
spiritual elements that make the Divina Commedia immortal. 

We will now proceed to a detailed examination of those 
passages in Ame which show unmistakable evidence of the 
influence of the otherworld legends and visions extant from 
early Christian times.* 

The struggle of Satan for physical possession of the Soul 
is mentioned in vv. 55-57 of Ame: 

‘Car soutainnement agraper 


Et a ses deux pates happer 
Me voult la beste sauvage.’’ 


Elsewhere the devils resort to argument, as in vv. 61-186, 


' Dods, op. cit., p. 217 f., analyzes several of the most important of them. 

*The results are arranged in the order of the passages cited in Ame. 
Where several passages are considered together, they are placed according 
to the order of the first of them. 
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274-280, 326-332, 383-404. In a dialogue of Gregory 
the Great we find devils and angels struggling for the pos- 
session of souls: ‘Cumque hoe luctamen esset, ut hine 
boni spiritus sursum, mali deorsum, traherent.” In the 
Vision of Furseus, devils try by arguments to prevent 
the pilgrim’s reaching Paradise: “maxima malignorum 
spirituum certamina, qui crebris accusationibus improbi iter 
illi coeleste intercludere contendebant ; nec tamen, prote- 
gentibus eum angelis, quicquam proficiebant.” In the letter 
of Boniface, angels and devils dispute over the possession of 
souls: “‘& maximam inter se miserrimos Spiritus & sanctos 
Angelos de animabus egredientibus de corpore disputationem 
habuisse, Daemones accusando & peccatorum pondus gra- 
vando, Angelos vero releuando, et accusando.” 
In Ame the Soul is guided on its journey through the 
otherworld by a bright angel (79-82) : 
‘*Moult eusse este desconforte, 
Se ne m’éust reconforte 
Un juvencel de grant clarte 
Qui me costoioit d’un coste.’’ 
The Soul is conducted to judgment by Satan and this angel 
(187-190). Each of the other souls had its guide also 
(556-559) : 
‘Mon gardian avant se mist 
Et chascun des autres aussi 
Qui admenerent, si com vi, 
Chascun avant son pelerin.”’ 
The Soul’s angelic guide complies with its numerous re- 
quests for explanations of what it sees (5181 f.,, 5513 f., 
5597 f., 6780 f., 6805 f.), and comforts it (cf. 79-82 above). 
In most of the Latin visions with which we are concerned, 
the earthly visitor is accompanied by one or more angels 
who act as its guides. This usage is as old as the Book of 
Enoch.'| Examples which may have influenced Deguileville 


1Cf. Boswell, op. cit., p. 182, note. 
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are numerous. Drithelm: “< Lucidus,’ inquens, ‘aspectu, 
et clarus erat indumento, qui me ducebat.’” Boniface : 
“ductusque fuit per quendam candidissimum spiritum.” 
Aleuin: “Candidus en subito videbatur ductor adesse.”’ 
Child William: “ vidit virum splendidum dicentem sibi, 
Sequere me.” ' The guides of the Latin visions explain 
the sights of the otherworld. Gregory of Tours: “. .. quos 
mihi qui precedebant enarrauerunt esse martyres ac con- 
fessores.” ? The guide’s function as comforter is also indi- 
eated. Anschar: “Qui mecum tam euntes, quam re- 
deuntes, nihil locuti sunt, sed tamen pro affectu in me 
respiciebant, quemadmodum mater unicum filium contem- 
platur.” Charles III : ‘‘ Cumque cerneret comes meus in 
tanto pavore esse spiritum meum, dixit ad me, ‘ Sequere 
me ad dextram luculentissime vallis paradisi.’ ”’ 

The judgment scene in Ame takes up most of the first 
2640 lines. St. Michel presides over the trial,* while 


Satan, acting as scribe, writes down the words of the Soul’s 


accusers and places the resulting document in the left-hand 
pan of Justice’s scales, while the Soul has only its pilgrim’s 
staff and wallet to put in the right-hand pan. The balance 
swings heavily to the left. Then St. Benoit brings two 
great books in which he has entered the good and bad deeds 
of the Soul while a member of his order’ (2333-2339) : 


‘*Lors vint et monta haut Benoit 
Qui deux grans sedules tenoit 
Et dist: ‘‘ Dedens vous trouveres 
Tout ce que demande aves. 
En l'un escript sont contenus 
Biens, en l’autre les maus scéus 
Du pelerin de mon habit.’’ 


1Cf. also Gregory of Tours, Furseus, Rotcharius, Wettin, Anschar, 
Alberic, and Tundal. 

* See also Drithelm, Barontus, English Presbyter, and Paul. 

3 Cf. vv. 8728-8734. * Vv. 2277-2279. 

>The Cistercian order, of which Deguileville was a member, is an off- 
shoot of the Benedictine order. 
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When these volumes are placed one in each pan the left- 
hand pan remains the lower.'| Then Misericorde lays in the 
right-hand pan a letter from Jesus Christ, and the balance 
swings at last in the Soul’s favor. In Revelation xx, 12, 
we have doubtless the ultimate source of all such judgment 
scenes. There judgment is represented as being rendered 
in God’s presence according to the account of the souls’ 
earthly deeds contained in books: “ Et vidi mortuos magnos 
et pusillos stantes in conspectu throni, et libri aperti sunt ; 
et alius Liber apertus est, qui est vite; et judicati sunt 
mortui ex his, que scripta erant in libris secundum opera 
ipsorum.” In the medieval visions we find the source of 
Deguileville’s materialistic treatment of the books of evi- 
dence. In an anonymous vision related by Bede, the con- 
trasting size of the books is emphasized with comical effect : 

‘Paulo ante, inquit, intraverunt domum hanc duo pulcherrimi juvenes 
et resederunt circa me, unus ad caput et unus ad pedes ; protulitque unus 
libellum perpulchrum, sed vehementer modicum, ac mihi ad legendum 
dedit, in quo omnia, que unquam bona feceram intuens scripta reperi, et 
hee erant nimium pauca et modica. Receperunt codicem, neque aliquid 
mihi dicebant. Tum subito supervenit exercitus malignorum et horrido- 
rum vultu spirituum, domumque hanc et exterius obsedit et intus maxima 
ex parte residens implevit. Tune ille, qui et obscuritate tenebrose faciei 
et primatu sedis major esse videbatur eorum, proferens codicem horrende 
visionis et magnitudinis enormis et ponderis pene importabilis, jussit uni 
ex satellitibus suis mihi ad legendum deferre. Quem cum legissem, 
inveni omnia scelera, non solum que opere vel verbo, sed etiam que 
tenuissima cogitatione peccavi, manifestissime in eo tetricis esse descripta 
litteris. Dicebatque ad illos, qui mihi assederant, viros albatos et pre- 
claros, ‘Quid hic sedetis, scientes certissime quia noster est iste?’ Re- 
sponderunt, ‘ Verum dicitis ; accipite et in cumulum damnaticnis vestre 
ducite.’ ”’ 


The Vision of Paul,? 17, represents the angel of the sin- 
ful soul as bringing to its trial a book of its bad deeds: 


IV, 2352. 
2 Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. ii, No. 3. 
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«Et venit angelus anime peccatricis habens in manibus 
cirographum, et dixit: ec sunt, domine, in manibus meis 
omnia peccata anime istius a iuuentute eius usque in odier- 
num diem.” The Vision of Thurcill gives much detail of 
the weighing of the bad and good deeds by the apostle Paul 
and the devil, and of the consignment of the souls to Purga- 
tory or to Hell according to the result : 


‘‘Quedam vero libra, «que lance dependens, affixa erat super murum 
inter apostolum et diabolum, cujus pars media dependebat ante conspectum 
apostoli interius et altera pars ante conspectum diaboli exterius ; habebat 
itaque apostolus duo pondera, majus et minus, omnino nitida et quasi 
aurea, et diabolus similiter duo fuliginea et obscura. Accesserunt igitur 
anime ex toto nigre cum magno timore et trepidatione, una post alteram, 
singule ponderationem operum suorum ibidem visure bonorum et malo- 
rum; nam pondera predicta ponderabant singularum opera animarum, 
secundum quod fecerant bonum sive malum. Cum ergo statera se versus 
apostolum inclinaret per suorum librationem ponderum, tollebat apostolus 
animam illam et introduxit eam per portam orientalem, que conjuncta 
erat basilice, in ignem purgatorium, ut illic crimina expiaret; cum vero 
pars statere ad diabolum se inclinaret et preponderaret, mox ille cum 
satellitibus suis animam miseram nimis ejulantem, patremque suum ac 
matrem, qui eam ad eterna genuerant tormenta, maledicentem, rapientes 
cum multo cachinno precipitabant in foveam profundam et flammivo- 
mam, que secus pedes diaboli librantis erat.’’ 


Dazzling light is a feature of Paradise referred to several 
times in Ame; e. g., vv. 257-260 and 8735-8736 : 


‘A un grant lieu resplendissant 
Et de lumiere flamboiant 
Qui sus et jus estinceloit 


De grans merveilles et luisoit. 


La grant clarte que la estoit 
Et qui par tout resplendissoit.”’ 


Brightness is a familiar feature of the Biblical descriptions 
of Heaven,' and is frequently alluded to in the medieval 
visions :—Gregory the Great; “Ibi mansiones erant .. . 


1Cf. Revelation xxi, 10, 11, 23; xxii, 5. 
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magnitudine lucis plene.” Drithelm; “Tanta autem lux 
cuncta ea loca perfuderat, ut omni splendore diei, sive solis 
meridiani radiis, videretur esse preclarior.” Anschar : 
“ Porro anima ejus egressa, statim in immensa claritate, qua 
totus mundus implebatur, sibi videbatur esse... . In ipso 
vero Orientis loco erat splendor mirabilis, lux inaccessibilis 
immense claritatis, cui inerat omnis color pretiosissimus.” ! 
When the Soul first approaches the judgment seat, its 
vision of Paradise is cut off by a black curtain (802-306) : 
‘* Car ma véue obumbree 
Fu d’ une tresgrant courtine 
Qui sembloit noire voirrine, 


Si ques ne peu appertement 
Rien plus véoir ne clerement.’’ 


After its burden of sin is burned away, the Soul is led again 
to the judgment seat, and finds the curtain withdrawn 
(8725-8730) : 
‘* Lors me sembloit que voloie 

Et que le ciel haut véoie 

Qui estoit desclos et ouvert, 

Et que je véoie en appert 

Ce qui me fu encourtine 

Par devant, de quoi j’ay parle.’’ 


The idea of the curtain was doubtless suggested to the poet 
by the veil of the temple, which shut off the Holy of Holies 
from view,’ and by the various references in the New Testa- 
ment to the rending of the veil.’ He may also have been 
influenced by 2 Corinthians iii, 13 and 14, and its reflection 
in Boniface: ‘ veluti si videntis & vigilantis hominis oculi 
densissimo tegmine velentur, & subito auferatur velamen, 
& tune perspicua sint omnia que ante non visa & velata, 
& ignota fuerunt.” 


'Cf. also Bernold, Child William, Cistercian Novice, Jacobus a Vora- 
gine (Graesse, p. 822). 

? Exodus xxvi, 33. 

5 Matthew xxvii, 51; Mark xv, 38; Luke xxiii, 45. 
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Deguileville’s devils are thoroughly medizeval, and cor- 
respond to those of the Latin visions. They indulge in 
inarticulate cries (377, 1901-2, 2815-6) : 






**Crions harou, on nous fait tort. 


Adone s’escria le Sathan : 
Enhan Michiel, enhan enhan ! 









Aussi com .i. tor fist grant cri 
Et sus ses pates jus chai.”’ 









Two examples from the Latin visions will suffice, though 
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many might be cited. Ansellus Scholasticus : 
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** Ululantque ac mugiunt - 
Dira voce ac rugiunt.’’ 





eh 








3 Jacobus a Voragine (Graesse, p. 543): “Ille autem solutus 
a cum magno strepitu et ululatu disparuit.” The devils of 
a Ame bear in their hands various instruments for the chas- 
# tisement of the souls (4413-4416 and 5441-5446) : 
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‘Les Sathanas a grans troupiaus 
Par mi se monstrent moult isniaus. 





sik 


Les uns pour le feu ont soufiles, 





Aucuns fourches, aucuns croches. 





s Mains Sathanas la estoient 

Qui entour |’ environnoient 
Atout fourches et atout cros, 

A mailles et a bastons gros 

Et a mains autres instrumens 
Dont il leur faisoient tourmens.’’ 










Specific mention of devils bearing implements of torture 
seems not to be found in Latin visions previous to the 
twelfth century. Tundal: “Ipsi quoque prefati tortores 
fureas habebant ferreas ignitas, et acutissimos tridentes 
preparatos, quibus jugulabant animas transire volentes et 
trahebant ad penas.... Viderunt carnifices cum securibus 
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et cultris et sarmentis et bisacutis cum dolabris et terebris 
et falcibus acutissimis, cum wangiis et fossoriis et cum 
ceteris instrumentis, quibus animas excoriare vel decollare 
vel findere vel truncare poterant.” St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory: ‘“ Demones etiam super miseros currentes, gravibus 
eos flagris cedebant.” Cistercian Novice: “Qui etiam 
postea eos percutiebant fustibus per media capita usque ad 
excussionem cerebrorum, et eiectionem oculorum, et hoc 
incessabiliter.” Monk of Evesham: “cum tridentibus et 
flagris et apparatu vario tormentorum accurrentes denuo 
tortores peenis restituebant.”’ 
Guillaume’s Paradise is harmonious, like that of the 

Apocalypse and the Latin visions. Ame 2755-2758 : 

‘* En ce point d’autre partie 

Ouy une metodie 


De divers instrumens sounans 
Et de pluseurs doulcereux chans.’’ ! 


Cf. Revelation xiv, 2 and 3; xv, 3. Drithelm: “ vocem 
cantantium dulcissimam audivi.””’ Tundal: “ Voces vero 
diverse consonantes quasi musicum melos reddebant sonos.’’ 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory : “Chori choris per loca astiterunt, 
ac dulcis harmonie concentu Creatorem omnium laudave- 
runt.” Jacobus a Voragine (Graesse, p. 822): ‘ Ubi 
zetherei quidam exercitus cantantes canticum, quod auris 
mortalium non audivit.” 

Deguileville refers many times to the purgatorial theory 
that prayers of living friends lighten the pain of those 
undergoing punishment in the otherworld. For example, 
in Ame, v. 3271 f., Priere is made to state that she brings 
relief to individual souls which are prisoners in the fire, in 
the form of ointment representing prayers, masses, and 


1See also vv. 9115, 9129-9136, 9823-4, 9945-9960, 9991f., 10057, 
10350 f., 10413-10420, 10641, 10713 f. 
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alms, offered by relatives and friends on earth. Ame 3282- 
3288 : 


‘*Si vous senefie de voir 
Que Grace Dieu si a broie 
Mains oingnemens que m’a baillie 
Qui generaument vertu ont 
Que, qui sus leur chies en aront, 
Leur tourmens seront alliges 
Et leurs fardiaus appetices.’’ 


There is one ointment which represents the intercession of 
the church, and in whose benefits all share (3345-3348) : 
‘* Une en y a, la general, 
Qui est de sainte Esglise aval ; 
Celle a tous est proffitable 
Et necessaire et vaillable.’’ 


Guillaume’s idea of representing prayers concretely is per- 
haps drawn from Revelation v, 8, where the prayers of the 
saints are offered to God in the form of incense: “ Et cum 
aperuisset librum, quatuor animalia, et viginti quatuor 
seniores ceciderunt coram Agno, habentes singuli citharas, 
et phialas aureas plenas odoramentorum, que sunt orationes 
sanctorum.”’ With the general theory that prayers, masses, 
and almsgiving were of avail to departed souls we are 
hardly concerned, as that is a well established doctrine of 
the church. It will be sufficient to mention that the doc- 
trine in question is specifically referred to in the visions of 
Drithelm, Bernold, Charles III, and in St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory. 

Guillaume refers three times in Ame to Christ’s descent 
to Hell (3715-3718): 

‘*C’est ou Jhesucrist descendi 
Et le lieu ou enfer mordi. 


Le mors fu grant, quant en sacha 
Ses amis et les emmena.’’ ! 


Cf. vv. 10261-4 and 10652-3. 
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Hultman offers’ as parallel for vy. 3715-6 Hosea xiii, 14: 
‘‘De manu mortis liberabo eos, de morte redimam eos ; ero 


mors tua 0 mors, morsus tuus ero inferne.”’ Deguileville 
may also have had in mind the account of the descent of 
Christ to Hell in the Gospel of Nicodemus:? “Tune sal- 
vator perscrutans de omnibus momordidit infernum, quan- 
tocius partem deiecit in tartarum, partem secum reduxit ad 


superos.” 

The description of the fire enclosing the earth (Ame 3803- 
3808) looks like a reminiscence of either Boniface or Paul, 
more likely the former : 

‘Selon le feu en costoiant 
Alai et en li rivoiant. 
Plus grant que la terre il estoit, 
Car en son milieu l'encléoit 


Et toutes choses qui y sont 
En lone, en le et en parfont.’’ 


Boniface : “& subleuabant me in era (dixi) sursum, & in 
circuitu totius mundi ignem ardentem videbam, & flammam 
immense magnitudinis anhelantem, & terribiliter ad supe- 
riora ascendentem.” Paul:* “Et respexi et uidi nubem 
magnam igne spansam per omnem mundum.” 

In vy. 3853-4 of Ame is found an allusion to the punish- 
ment by alternating heat and cold which figures in many 
medieval visions : 


‘Les uns en feu et ardure 
Ou en glace ou en froidure.’’ 


This feature is as old as the Book of Enoch,‘ and a common- 


1 Op. cit., p. 83. 

? Evangelium Nicodemi Pars altera sive Descensus Christi ad Inferos, Latine 
B, cap. ix (xxv), in Evangelia Apocrypha, rec. Tischendorf, Lipsie, 1876, 
p. 430. 

8 Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. ii, No. 3. 

* Becker, op. cit., p. 22. 
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place in medieval visions. Drithelm: “ Devenimus ad 
vallem multe latitudinis ac profunditatis, infinite autem 
longitadinis ; quee ad Jevam nobis sita, unum latus flammis 
ferventibus nimium terribile, alterum furenti grandine ac 
frigore nivium omnia perflante atque verrente, non minus 
intolerabile preeferebat.” Bernold: “per vices nimio frigore 
horribiliter cum fletu et stridore dentium tremulantes, et 


> Examples are to be 


per vices calore nimio :estuantes.’ 
found also in the visions of Alberic, Child William, Tundal, 
Monk of Evesham, and Thurcill.' 
Guillaume’s Soul recognizes acquaintances on its journey 
through the other world (Ame 3943-7, 4531, 6771-4) : 
“* Je li demandai et li dis : 
‘Nes tu mie cil qui jadis 
La ens sonloies demourer 
Et te faisoies .N. clamer?’ 
‘Ce sui je, dist il, voirement.’ 


Aucuns asses bien je cognu. 


Hommes et femmes terriens 
Des quiex y ot de mes parens 
Et d’autres que cognoissoie 
Vi et trouvai en ma voie.’’ 


Such recognition is found in the non-Christian visions,? and 
is a commonplace of the Christian visions. Gregory the 
Great : “ hune quem preediximus Stephanum se recognouisse 
testatus est.”” Furseus: “cognovitque hominem.” Baron- 
tus: “ venimus ad paradisi primam portam, ubi plures vidi- 
mus ex Fratribus monasterii nostri.” Similar examples are 
to be found in Alcuin, Rotcharius, Wettin, Bernold, Anschar, 


Charles IIT, Paul, Walkelin, Tundal, Monk of Evesham, 
and Thureill. 
1Cf. Dods, op. cit., pp. 220, 226, 232, 254 and 260. 


?In the Vision of Er (Plato, Republic, x) and that of Thespesius 
(Plutarch, The Delays of Divine Justice), to cite but two of many examples. 
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As the Soul descends into Hell it is assailed by a terrible 
stench (Ame 4353-4361): 

‘*Tantost par le chemin devant 
Tousjours et en aparfondissant 
En terre l’ange me mena ; 
Mes lonc temps pas ne demoura 
Que tel punaisie senti 
Qu’a pou que n’o le cuer parti, 
Pour quoi mon gardien me dist : 

‘Celle pueur que sens, si ist 


D’enfer que je te vueil monstrer.’ ’’ 


Examples of the association of a vile odor with Hell occur 
in apocryphal literature,’ but in not many Christian visions 
before the twelfth century. Drithelm : “Set et feetor incom- 
parabilis cum eisdem vaporibus ebulliens, omnia illi tenebra- 
rum loca replebat . . . Porro puteus ille flammivomus ac 
putidus, quem vidisti, ipsum est os gehenne.”’ Paul: “ Et 
tulit eum ad septentrionem super puteum sigillatum sigillis 
-vii. Et dixit angelus: ‘ Vade longe, si non possis sustinere 
fetorem loci.’ Et apertum est os putei, et surrexit quidam 
fetor super has omnes penas.” Beginning with the early 
part of the twelfth century, examples are comparatively 
numerous.” Later examples are :—Thurcill : “ Erat autem 
juxta murum putei gehennalis introitus, qui indesinenter 
fumum cum teterrimo feetore per quasdam cavernas circum- 
quseque in vultus astantium exhalabat.” Jacobus a Voragine 
(Ed. Graesse, p. 822): “ Deinde ad loca teterrima ipsum 
duxerunt omni foeditate plena dictumque est: iste est locus 
injustorum.” Hultman cites* Revelation ix, 1, as the 
source of Ame 5479-5481 : 
‘*De la fosse dois, dist, savoir 


Que d’ enfer est .i. grant manoir 
Cellui qui est dit abisme.’’ 


' EF. q., in Acts of the Apostle Thomas, Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
xvi, 420. 

? Alberic, Tundal, St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Monk of Evesham. 

3 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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That it is rather the Hell of the medieval vision, with its 
intolerable stench, than the Hell of the Apocalypse, that is 
the true source of Guillaume’s description, is shown by the 
passages cited above, and by a comparison of Ame 5505-6 : 







‘*Sens faillir tousjours y dure 
Toute punaisié et ordure,’’ 












with Revelation ix, 2: “Et aperuit puteum abyssi; et 






4 ascendit fumus putei, sicut fumus fornacis magne.” 

. Revelation xx, 1-3, is evidently the ultimate source of 
’ ’ ) 

7 Guillaume’s reference to Satan’s being bound in Hell ( Ame 






4426-4430) : ’ 
*« En chaére de feu séoit, 
Lie par les pies et les mains, 
Entour le col et par les rains 
De chaénnes de fer tresgrans, 
Grosses et lourdes et pesans.’’ 










In the stress laid upon the size and weight of the chain, 
however, Deguileville betrays the influence of the medieval 
visions. E. g., Tundal: “ Ligatur vero prefatus humani 
generis hostis per singula membra et per omnes juncturas 
membrorum catenis ferreis atque ereis, ignitis et valde 







grossis.”’ 

Suspension by various parts of the body over hellfire is a 
familiar feature of early Christian and medieval eschatology, 
and Guillaume has included it (Ame 4567-4570) : 









‘* Haus tres et lons et estendus 

Vi ou estoient mains pendus 
q Au dessous des quiex feu avoit 
Qui de toutes pars les ardoit.’’ 












Some hang by their eyes (4574), some by their tongues 
(4577 and 4600) of which some had two (4578), some by 
their hands (4601), and some by their ears (4602). It is 






‘Cf. Gospel of Nicodemus, Ante-Nicene Library, xvi, 220. 
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the envious who hang by their eyes (4620), slanderers Ly 
their tongues (4643), traitors and flatterers by a double 
tongue (4665), and among them Judas (4673), thieves by 
their hands (5145), those who listened to slander by their 
ears (5115). In apocryphal literature we find this feature 
first in the Apocalypse of Peter,’ where blasphemers hang 
by their tongue over fire, and adulterous women who 
adorned themselves for their lovers hang by their hair. 
Again we find it in the Acts of the Apostle Thomas,’ 
where slanderers are suspended by their tongues, the shame- 
less by the hair, and thieves by their hands. Two of the 
medieval Latin visions contain similar punishments. Paul ; 
“ Vidit vero Paulus ante portas inferni arbores igneas ci 
peccatores cruciatos et suspensos in eis. Alii pendebani 
pedibus, alli manibus, alii capillis, alii auribus, alii linguis, 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory: “alii ibi pendebant 
in flammis sulphureis, igneis cathenis per pedes et tibias, 


alii brachiis.”’ 
capitibus ad ima demissis, alii per manus et brachia, alii 
per capillos et capita; alii pendebant in flammis igneis in 
uncis ferreis et ignitis per oculos et nares, alii per aures et 


fauces, alii per testiculos et mamillas.” In the medieval 


visions cited there is no mention of the sins corresponding 
to the several punishments, such as we find in the apocrypha! 
gospels. It is likely, however, that such was the case in 
other versions of these visions not accessible to the writer.’ 

Guillaume introduces us to two sorts of wheels of torture. 
The first (Ame 4873-5038) tears with iron hooks, as it 
revolves, two fraudulent stewards standing at a small door 
at the foot of a tower. Vv. 4883-6: 


1 Ante-Nicene Fathers, ix, 145-6. 

? Ante-Nicene Library, xvi, 419-420. 

3 Cf. Becker, op. cit., p. 36, in regard to the Vision of Paul, and p. 88, 
in regard to the comparative brevity of Matthew of Paris’s version of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory. 
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“Cros de fer estoient fichies 
En la roe et fort atachies 
Et desciroient deux chetis 
Qui estoient a ce postis.’’ 







We have not found this form of wheel of torment in the 
visions. On the other hand, the second wheel, to which 
y souls are bound, is familiar, though the method of torture by 






striking the heads of the victims against a pillar is novel. 
Ame 53809-5328 : 









; ‘* Au joignant une roe avoit 
: Qui sens mesure grant estoit 






Sus la quelle estoient assis 

: Et attachies pluseurs chetis. 

§ Et celle roe isnellement 

4 Et tres impetueusement F 
Deux fors Sathanas tournoient 

: Et ceux qui sus se séoient 

F; Faisoient tresforment hurter. 

A chascun tour .i. pilier 
Qui deles la roe estoit mis 
En tel maniere a mon advis 
Qu’au hurter s’escerveloient 
Et que leurs yex hors yssoient. 
De ceux ci li anges me dist 
Et grant paour au cueur me fist : 
Ce sont les fils de Tristece, | 
Gens endormis en parece, } 
Gens negligens et pareceux 

Lasches et fetars et huiseux.’’ 























The wheel of torment is mentioned in apocryphal literature. 
It also occurs in several comparatively late medieval 
visions. Child William: “ Postea vidit multos super rotas 
volubiles affigi: viros per virilia: feminas per membra 
genitalia et omnes clamabant ve ve.’’ St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory (the wheel is turned rapidly by devils, cf. vv. 5313-5 
above): “rotam quandam ferream et ignitam, cujus radii et 










' Acts of Thomas, Ante-Nicene Library, xvi, 419. 


8 
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canti uncis ferreis et igneis erant undique circumfixi, in 
quibus homines pendentes a flamma tetri sulphureique 
incendii, quae a terra surgebat, graviter urebantur. Hane 
enim rotam demones tanta agilitate impingebant vectibus 
quibusdam ferreis, ut nullum omnino hominem ab alio 
posset discernere.” Cistercian Novice: “ vidit rotam horri- 


bilem igneam et hominem extentum desuper.”  Thurcill 
(thieves and fraudulent persons are among those punished ; 
ef. Guillaume’s fraudulent stewards suffering on the first 
wheel): “ Adducti sunt inter ceeteros fures, incendiarii et 
sacrorum violatores locorum, qui a ministris tartareis positi 
sunt super rotas ferreas et ignitas, aculeis sudibusque aflixas, 
quae ex nimia succensione imbrem igneum scintillabant ; 
super has itaque miseri volutati cruciatum horrificum per- 
ferebant.” Following this, the same vision gives us details 
of the transgressions of the merchant with the false weights 
and those who stretch the cloth they sell, who are also 
punished on the wheel: “ Adfuit huic ludibrio et mercator 
cum stateris suis et ponderibus dolosis, necnon et illi, qui 
pannos novos in teutoriis ita vehementer trahendo in longum 
distendunt et latum, ut fila rumpantur et scissura fiat, 
scissurasque subtiliter consuentes pannos illos in locis 
vendunt subobscuris ; isti . . . sicut diximus de superioribus, 
a daemonibus torquebantur.” 

Those who rob the poor are gnawed by wolves in Ame 
(5172-6 and 5219-5222), as those who exact usury from 
orphans and widows are bitten by worms in the Vision of 
Paul : 

‘* D’autres chetis vi tost deux tas 
Dont les uns grans loups! rungoient 
Et aus dens les cherpissoient 
Et les desciroient aus pies 
Les ongles trais et hors sachies. 


. 


‘Some mss. read: ‘‘serpens et crapaus.’’ 
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Ceulx la que menguent les leus! 
Pour verite ont este ceux 

Qui ont mengie la poure gent 
Et leur ont tolu leur argent.’’ 


Paul: “ Postea vidit locum terribilem et angustum, in quo 
erat flumen magnum ascendens ad septentrionem, et viri et 
mulieres erant in eo linguas suas comedentes et vermes in 
circuitu comedentes eos. Paulus plorans dixit: ‘Qui sunt 
hi?’ Angelus dixit: ‘Hi sunt, qui orphanis et viduis 
nocuerunt et usuras et lucrum quesiverunt sine miseri- 


cordia.’ ” 


In Deguileville’s poem it is the usurers who are punished 
by having molten metal poured down their throats. Ame 


5177-5180, 5241-8, and 5257-5260: 
‘Les autres envers gisoient 

Et gueule beee avoient 

Et Sathan dedens leur getoit 

Arain fondu que prest avoit. 
Les autres qui deles eux sont, 
Qui les gueules baees ont, 
Usurier sont qui haut nommer 
N’osent leur mestier ne crier, 
Et toux ceux qui generaument 
Leur cueur ambicieusement 
Ont mis a argent amasser 
Et a li sens cause garder. 


Ainsi Avarice les a 

Servis et tousjours servira. 

En la gorge leur fait geter 
Leur argent pour eux saouler.’’ 


This punishment is mentioned, though not applied to 
usurers, in several medieval visions. The Vision of a Poor 
Woman: “taetrosque spiritus duos aurum liquefacere et in 
os ejus infundere.” Child William: “et demones monetam 


Here also the variant readings show serpens. 
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flameam de sacculis proferebant; et in ora singulorum 
projiciebant : quam illi per voces et guttur emittebant : sed 
demones iterum in ora eorum reingerebant.” Jacobus a 
Voragine:' “Tune Julianus plumbum fecit liquari et in os 


ejus infundi.” Jacobus a Voragine :* “ Tune iratus preeses 
jussit facibus latera ejus incendi et plumbum bulliens in os 
ejus infundi.” In the Vision of Thurcill, a lawyer guilty 


of malpractice and bribe-taking is represented as being 
forced to swallow heated coins; “ Adducitur in medium 
quidam legum mundanarum peritissimus, a suo sedili cum 
cruciatu magno abstractus, quod sibi per longum tempus 
male vivendo fabricaverat et judicia acceptis muneribus 
subvertendo. ...Cumgue diutius daemones miseri hominis 
gestum ludificando conspexissent, nummi subito velut 
ardentes effecti miserum miserabiliter exurebant, quos in os 
suum ardentes projicere, atque in ore receptos compulsus est 
deglutire.” This may be compared with the punishment 
assigned by Deguileville (Ame 5043-8) to perjured lawyers 
and bribe-taking judges, who hang by their tongues from 
the money representing their bribes : 
‘Or aves vous vostre soulas 

Seigneur plaideurs, faus avocas, 

Vous aussi menteurs parjures 

Et vous qui fustes faus juges. 


A l’argent qu’aves pourchasse 
Par la langue estes atachie.’’ 


The burning of certain thorny, knotty, sinners bound in 
fagots is thus described in Ame, 5274-5288 : 


‘* En .i. des liex Sathan faisoit 
Grans hars et a son compaignon 
Les bailloit par condicion 
Que tantost grans fagos faisoit 
D’ une gent que illeuc estoit 


1 Ed. Graesse, p. 370. 7Ed. Graesse, p. 345. 
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Qui estoit moult espineuse, 
Poingnant, aspre et nououlleuse. 
De ceux le fagoteur faisoit 
Fagos et de hars les lioit 

Et pluseurs lioit ensemble, 










4 3ien dix ou plus, se me semble ; 

Et puis .i. autre en y avoit 

E Qui a sa fourche les getoit 

4 En la fornaise la dedens 

2 Ou n’est pas le feu d’ardoir lens.’’ 






aba 





These are the impaciens et rioteus (v. 5291), c’est de Ire la : 


ped oat 


ligniee (v. 5299). The figure was well established before 






Deguileville’s time. Matthew xiii, 30, refers metaphorically 





to the binding of sinners (the tares) into bundles to be Pu 
burned: “ Colligite primum zizania, et alligate ea in fascicu- 
E los ad comburendum.” Echoes of this passage are found as 
follows :—Barontus: “ Juxta quod S. Gregorius in libro 







dialogorum exposuit:" Ligabunt eos in fasciculos ad com- 






burendum, et reliqua.” Paul: “Sicut dicit dominus in 






ewangelio: ‘ Ligate eos per fasciculos ad comburendum ; id 






est similes cum similibus, adulteros cum adulteris, rapaces 






cum rapacibus, iniquos cum iniquis.’” In the Vision of 





the Monk of Evesham, the bonds have become an abstrac- 

9 tion (similarity of sin): “ Vidi et audivi per lata illius | 
z campi spatia . . . miserorum choros miserabiliter nimis 
turmatim collectos, et gregatim criminum parilitate et pro- 
fessionum similitudine constrictos, pariter sstuare et dis- 









similiter sub poenarum cumulis ejulare.”’ 

¥ In Guillaume’s Hell the sensual are punished by burn- 
3 ing, and by the bite of toads, snakes and other vermin; 
Ame 5411-5420 and 5427-8: 












‘* Apres je vi trepies assis, 
é Ou deux et deux estoient mis 

i Tresgrant foison de maleureus 
Dessous les quiex estoit li feus 






IT have been unable to identify this reference. 
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Qui de toutes pars les ardoit, 
Et entour eux foison avoit 

De crapos et couleuvres grans 
Et autres vermines nuisans 

Qui a tous les les mordoient 

Et tresgrant grief leur faisoient. 


Car ont vescu tresordement 
Et tresluxurieusement.”’ 


The burning of the sensual in various ways (in no case, 
however, on tripods) is a familiar feature of the medieval 
visions. Furseus: “Sicut enim quis ardet in corpore per 
illicitam voluptatem, ita solatus corpore ardebit per debitam 
penam.” Wettin: “in quibus plurimos tam minoris 
quam maioris ordinis sacerdotes stantes, dorso stipitibus 
inherentes in igne stricte loris ligatos viderat: ipsasque 
feminas ab eis stupratas simili modo constrictas ante eos, 
in eodem igne usque ad loca genitalium dimersas.” Paul : 
“Et vidit ibi multos homines dimersos in flumine ignito, 
. . » ‘Domine, qui sunt hi, qui usque ad umbilicum ?’ 
Respondit angelus: ‘ Hi sunt, qui fornicantur, postquam 
assumpserunt corpus et sanguinem domini nostri Jesu 
Christi.’ ’”’ Walkelin: “Sie nimirum pro illecebris et de- 
lectationibus obscenis, quibus inter mortales immoderate 
fruebantur, nunc ignes et fetores, et alia plura quam referri 
possint supplicia dire patiuntur.”' Toads are a feature of 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, though not as a punishment for the 
sensual: ‘“ Bufones etiam mire magnitudinis et horroris, 


super quorundam pectora incumbentes, deformibus rostris 
suis eorum corda extrahere conabantur.” In the Vision of 
Tundal, women illegitimately pregnant are said to be bitten 
in visceribus more viperino a prole concepta. In St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory fiery dragons bite the damned, though not speci- 


1Cf. also Monk of Evesham, pp. 257-259; the passage is too long to 
quote. 
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fically the sensual : “ Dracones autem ignei super quosdam 
sedentes, et dentibus eis igneis corrodentes, modo miserabili 
affligebant.” The sensual are represented as being con- 
sumed by worms in the Vision of the Monk of Evesham : 
« Planities loci illius multitudine vermium constrata scate- 
bat, ut junco solent domorum ares operiri; et hii, super 
omnem zestimationem horridi, deformes et monstrosi, terribili 







oris rictu et naribus ignem spirantes exsecrabilem turmas 






miserorum voracitate inextricabili lacerabant.... Horreo 
referens et sceleris obsccenitate in memetipso supra modum ; 








confundor.” 
Guillaume’s fondness for etymology is illustrated by the 






following passage (Ame 8799-8806) : 






**Ce sont les oiseaux que Diex fist } 
Ou miex il vouloit que préist 
Homme mortel exemplaire 
Pour aussi commé eux faire. 
Aloes il sont il sont apelles 
Et de loer a droit nomes, 
Purement veulent Dieu loer 

Et loing de terre haut chanter.”’ ! 










A similar discussion of the etymology of a word meaning 
“praise” as used by the angels with respect to God is con- 
3 tained in the Vision of Paul, 30:? “Et dixi angelo: 
4 ‘Domine, quid est alleluia?’ Et respondens angelus dixit 
mihi: ... ‘ Dicitur alleluia Ebrayca loquella dei et angelo- 
; rum: narracio autem alleluia hee est: tecel. cat. marith. 
4 macha.’ Et dixi: ‘Domine, quid est tecel. cat. marith. 
macha?’ Et respondens angelus dixit mihi: ‘ Hee est tecel. 
cat. marith. macha. Benedicamus eum omnes in unum.’” 
Flowers and sweet odors are a feature of Deguileville’s 
Paradise, in common with that of pagan antiquity,’ the 
















1Cf. the derivation of estatue, Ame 7265 ff. 
2 Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. ii, No. 3. 
5 Cf. Boswell, op. cit., p. 50 and Note 2. 
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Apocalypse of Peter,' and the Middle Ages. Ame 9113, 
9825-9832 and 9987-9 : 


‘* Les beautes, les odouremens. 


Lors sont les beaus jardins du roy 
A tous ouvers par son octroi. 
Dedens s’en vont festoier tuit 
Pour queillir y et fleurs et fruit, 
Puis revont es preries 

Gaiement vers et flories 

Ou s’esbanient a leur gre 

Tous d’un accort et voulente. 

Et alerent les uns au may 

En la forest dont parlé ay. 

Les autres aus fleurs alerent.” ? 


Gregory of Tours: “operuit me odor nimi suauitatis.” 
Gregory the Great: “ameena prata ... odoriferis herbarum 


floribus exornata. ... tantusque in eodem loco odor suavi- 
tatis inerat, ut ipsa suavitatis fragrantia illic deambulantes, 
habitantesque satiaret.” Drithelm: “Et ecce, ibi campus 
erat latissimus ac lietissimus, tantaque fragrantia vernantium 
flosculorum plenus, ut omnem mox fcetorem tenebrose 
fornacis, qui me pervaserat, effugaret admirandi hujus suavi- 
tas odoris. Boniface (the fragrance is the breath of the 
blessed): “ & inde mire dulcedinis fragrantia veniebat, que 
beatorum halitus fuit ibi congaudentium spirituum,” It is 
needless to multiply examples, which might be cited from 
Aleuin, Bernold, Alberic, Tundal, St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
Cistercian Novice, Monk of Evesham, and Thurcill. 

When the black curtain is withdrawn, and the Soul is 
finally permitted to behold the glories of Paradise, it hears 
praises sung by souls just come from Purgatory (Ame 
9121-8) : 


? Ante-Nicene Fathers, ix, 145. 
? Cf. vv. 9397-9408. 
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‘* Es lieux qui plus pres estoient 









3 Du cristalin et joingnoient 

BA Estoit mis le commun menu 

ke Qui de purgatoire venu 

E ns Estoient et respondoient 

igs A ceux qui en haut chantoient. 
ag Souvent estoit reprins sanctus 

e Devotement et sus et jus.’’ 





There can be small doubt that this is that praise-singing 

multitude who had “ washed their robes, and made them 

white in the blood of the Lamb,” Revelation vii, 9-14.' 
Of the precious stones which ornament four of the eight 







ey siecles of Guillaume’s Paradise (escharboucles 9456, saphirs a 
y 9466, esmeraudes 9508, crisolites 9528), three are mentioned j 
in St. John’s description of the foundations of the heavenly 







Jerusalem (sapphirus, smaragdus, Revelation xxi, 19; and 
chrysolithus, Revelation xxi, 20). They are also mentioned 
in the order crisolitus, . . . smaragdus, saphirus in the list of 






precious stones of which the wall of Paradise of the Vision 
of Tundal? was constructed. The carbuncle’s popularity in 
Old French poetry is responsible for its inclusion in Guil- 






laume’s list.* 

Each of the nine orders of Guillaume’s fifth heaven 
contains 6,666 legions, and each legion 6,666 spirits; the | 
number of fallen angels was that of a single order (Ame 
9485-9495) : 

a ‘*Ordre n’y a ou il n’ait mis 
Six mil six cens soixante et six 
A tout le moins de legions, 
Et nulle n’est des legions 


Ou il n’ait de tex esperis 
Six mil six cens soixante et six, 
















1Hultman, op. cit., p. 148, refers v. 9127f. to the influence of the 
4 liturgy. 

* Edition cited above, pp. 51-2. 

3 Cf. Vie Humaine, vv. 238 and 3456. 
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Par quoi bien tost savoir pourras 
Quel le nombre est des Sathanas. 
Car tel nombre il en chut aval 
Qui éust fait en general 

Un ordre et du tout acompli.’’ 


The numerical strength of the Roman legion at no time 
exceeded six thousand two hundred ;' so we must look else- 
where for the source of Guillaume’s figures, and we find 
it in the Legenda Aurea* of Jacobus a Voragine: “ Con- 
gregantes igitur electam militum legionem, scilicet vi millia 
delxvi.” And elsewhere:* “Sed mox, dum incantaretur, 
judicio Dei legio demonum, id est vi millia sexcenti et lxvi 
in eam ingressi ipsam acrius vexare ceeperunt.” In the 
first words of the chapter from which the second citation is 
made the author refers to Gregory the Great as his source,‘ 
but Gregory makes no mention in the place indicated of the 
number of devils in a legion, and so it is probable that the 
number is an invention of Jacobus a Voragine. 

The highest heaven of Guillaume’s Paradise is golden 
(Ame 9573-4) : 

‘*Le ciel d’or que le plus haut vois 
Est celui ou se siet li roys.’’ 


PO cageatcatn 


fi 
} 
, 


Such was also the color of Heaven in St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory: “Quo cum aspiceret, interrogabant, cujusmodi coloris 
ceelum esset, respectu loci in quo stetit; qui respondit, colori 
simile esse auri in fornace ardentis.” 

The “ great white throne ” of Revelation xx, 11, becomes 
for Deguileville something brighter than the sun, and redder 
(Ame 9575-9580) : 


1Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, iii, 1050-1. 

? Ed. Graesse, p. 629. We know that Deguileville was acquainted with 
the Legenda Aurea ; cf. Hultman, op. cit., p. 112. 

3 Ed. Graesse, p. 112. 

* “ Refert Gregorius in primo libro dialogorum.”’ 
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‘*Ou milieu est son siege mis 
Qui est rouont, cler et polis, 
Et est autel com le souleil 
Fors de tant qu’il est plus vermeil, 
Et si est aussi plus luisans, 
Plus cler et plus resplendissans.’’ 


The saints in Paradise singing praises (Ame 9674-9684) 
remind the poet of those birds which often assemble upon a 
tree to praise God their Creator (Ame 9685-9690) : 


‘* Lors me souvint de ces oiseaus, 
Si com mauvis ou estourniaus, 
Qui sus .i. arbre bien souvent 
S’assemblent moult espessement, 
Et la chantent par grant doulceur 
En louant Dieu leur createur.”’ 


This is a common feature of Irish eschatology,’ and appears 
in Latin visions of Irish origin. The most extended account 
is that of the Vita Sancti Brendani abbatis : 


‘‘Super ipsum fontem autem erat arbor ingens, mire beatitudinis, sed 
non magne altitudinis, cooperta avibus candidissimis, in tantum ut rami 
ejus et folia minime viderentur. . . . Ecce una ex illis avibus volavit de 
arbore. . . . Que statim ait : ‘Nos sumus de magna illa ruina antiaui 
hostis.. . . Vagamur per diversas partes hujus seculi, eris et firmamenti 
et terrarum sicut et alii spiritus qui mittuntur. Set in sanctis diebus 
dominicis, accipimus corpora talia que tu vides, et per Dei dispensacionem 
commoramur hic et laudamus creatorem nostrum.’... Et cum hoc 
dixisset, . . . ad alias reversa est. Cum autem vespertina hora appro- 
pinquasset, ceperunt omnes quasi una voce cantare percucientes latera, 
atque dicentes: ‘Te decet hymnus Deus in Syon, et tibi reddetur votum 
in Jherusalem per servicium nostrum.’ . . . Omnes alie aves alis et ore 
sonabant dicentes : ‘Laudate Dominum omnes Angeli ejus, laudate eum 
omnes Virtutes ejus.’ Similiter ad vesperum per spacium unius hore 
semper cantabant ; cum autem aurora refulsisset, ceperunt cantare, et sic 
splendor Domini Dei nostri super nos equali modulacione et longitudine 
psallendi sicut in matutinis laudibus. Similiter ad terciam horam ver- 
siculum istum : ‘ Psallite Deo nostro, psallite, psallite regi nostro, psallite 


‘Cf. Boswell, op. cit., pp. 162-3 and 189. 
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sapienter.’ Ad sextam: ‘Illuminavit Dominus vultum suum super nos, 
et misereatur nostri.’ Ad nonam autem psallebant : ‘Ecce quam bonum 
et quam jocundum habitare fratres in unum.’ Ita die et nocte ille ayes 


reddebant laudes Deo.”’ 


Guillaume de Lorris had also used the birds and their 
songs as a feature of his earthly paradise.’ Their theme is, 
however, amorous, while that of Ame and the Christian 
visions is religious. Cf. Rose, vv. 707-8: 


‘« Lais d’amors et sonnés cortois 
Chantoit chascun en son patois.’’ 


The fundamental inspiration came therefore from the Life 


of St. Brandan rather than from the Roman de la Rose; yet 


Guillaume evidently had both in mind; for he chose the 
birds he mentions from the latter (mauvis, Rose 658, and 
estorniaus, Rose 650).? 

In Ame, vy. 10520-10564, the Soul is represented as 
seeing in Paradise the tree of the Garden of Eden, trans- 
planted hither (vv. 10575-6). The tree, with Adam beneath 
it, is introduced into the Vision of Thurcill. The corre- 
spondence of Thurcill and Ame is not universal, yet there is 
sufficient similarity to indicate the possibility of a borrowing 
(the beauty of the tree and its bearing of fruit, Adam’s 
comeliness, his conflicting joy at the salvation of part of his 
race and grief for the damnation of the rest.) Ame 10521- 
3, 10531-6, 10559-10564 : 


' Roman de la Rose, ed. Francisque-Michel, v. 647 ff. 

? Jean de Condé’s La Messe des Oisiaus seems hardly to be reckoned with 
here, as in it the birds merely go through the form of the mass, and there 
is no verbal emphasis on the praise of the Creator which forms an impor- 
tant part of Deguileville’s recollection and of the Life of St. Brandan. 
Moreover, the amorous intent of La Messe des Oisiaus is shown by the 
elevation of the rose instead of the host (vv. 326-8). 
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‘Un arbre qui moult haut estoit 
Et qui feulles et fruit portoit, 
Et de grant beaute estoit plain. 








Au pie dessous ot grant foison 
De peuple qui tout environ 









E Grant joie et feste faisoient 

: Et a Dieu graces rendoient, 

q Entre les quiex je vi .i. grant 

5 Qui moult estoit de bel semblant. 
4 Adam le regarde souvent, 

a Et moult éust le cueur dolent, 

4 Se la redempcion ne fust 






3 Qui faite fu ou haut sec fust, 
Yest en ce rain lassus croisie, 
Le quel quant il voit, moult est lié.’’ 








Thurcill: “Super hune fontem erat arbor pulcherrima 
mire magnitudinis et immense proceritatis, que omnigeno- 
rum abundantia fructuum ac specierum redolentia affluebat. 
Sub hae arbore prope fontem requiescebat homo quidam 

venuste forme ac gigantei corporis, qui a pedibus usque ad 

pectus indutus erat quodam vestimento varii coloris et mira 

pulchritudine contexto; ex uno oculo ridere et lugere ex 

altero videbatur. ‘Hic,’ inquit sanctus Michael, ‘est primus 

’ parens generis humani Adam, qui per oculum ridentem | 
7 innuit letitiam, quam habet de filiorum suorum salvandorum | 
ineffabili glorificatione, et per alium lachrymantem denuntiat 
tristitiam, quam habet de quorundam filiorum suorum repro- 
batione et justo Dei judicio damnandorum,’ ” 

In conclusion, Hultman devoted his attention to those 
passages for which could be found an assured source with 
verbal correspondences. What he left was the task of 
: searching out the origin of certain well-defined elements in 


eg 















the poem, and showing their relation to the body of legen- 
dary and vision literature current in the first half of the a4 
fourteenth century. We have made some additions to Hult- 
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man’s extended list of the Biblical sources of the Pderinige 
de ? Ame, and have shown that the New Testament apoery- 
pha in some instances modified Guillaume de Deguileville’s 
conception of the other world. But most important of aj! 
have been the results obtained from a comparison of 
Deguileville’s picture of the punishments and rewards of 
the other world with the Latin visions of the Middle Ages, 
There can be no doubt that he drew from them many 
features of his Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise; and even in 
cases where it has been impossible to find a perfect parallel 
we can often see the source of his idea. A comparative study 
of the number of parallels found in the various visions 
shows that Drithelm, Paul, Tundal, St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
Monk of Evesham, and Thurcill contain the largest number, 
and among these visions are doubtless those which had the 
greatest influence on the form of Deguileville’s vision. 


STANLEY LEMAN GALPIN. 








XIJI.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
MEDLEVAL PASSION-PLAY. 










Some fifteen years ago the prevailing theory as to the 
4 origin of mediwval plays concerning the Passion was 






authoritatively expressed in these words: 







Im friiheren Mittelalter gab es keine anderen Dramatisierungen 

der Leidensgeschichte als die Marienklagen.*’ Erst diese scheinen 
a die Anregung zur Darstellung der Passion gegeben zu haben. Dass 
dem wirklich so ist, ersehen wir noch aus der Anlage der Passions- 
spiele. Die Kreuzigungsszene, die den Mittelpunkt bildet, enthilt 
als Hauptteil stets eine Marienklage. 












A more recent investigator has again stated the case 
unequivocally as follows: 







Nor indeed can the liturgical drama proper be shown to have 
advanced beyond a very rudimentary representation of the Passion. 
This began with the planctus, akin to those of the Quem queritis, 
which express the sorrows of the Virgin and the Maries and St. 
John around the cross. Such planctus exist both in Latin and the 

vernacular. The earliest are of the twelfth century. Several of 

4 them are in dialogue, in which Christ himself occasionally takes | 
part, and they appear to have been sung in church after Matins 
on Good Friday. The planctus must be regarded as the starting- 

point of a drama of the Passion.’ 













This theory, that the lament of the Virgin and others 
at the foot of the Cross is the germ from which the 
passion-play developed, has not, however, passed without 
question, as we may infer from the following challenge: 








: *The italics are inserted by the present writer. 
= *E. Wechssler, Die romanischen Marienklagen, Halle, 1893, p- 98. 

*E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, 2 vols., Oxford, 1903, 
Vol. 1, pp. 39-40. 
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We may conclude with a word about the generally accepte) 
theory that the planctus forms the starting point of the passior 
plays . . . Whatever the truth may be in other languages as regards 
the origin and development of the passion-plays, when considered 
in connection with the English plays as we have them, this theor) 
cannot be accepted without at least certain qualifications. | 
date of composition of those plays in which the planctus ar 
present is so late that it seems very improbable that it is, in its 
present form, the germ of the play around which other materials 
gathered. Is it not more probable that the play was based on son 
model, dramatic or otherwise, and the planctus portion writte 
along with the rest of it? ... In no case is there any conclusiv; 
proof which goes to show that the planctus is, in the Engiish 
passion-play, the original portion from which the rest of the play 
was expanded.’ 


Whatever may be the ultimate importance of the Plan: 
tus Marie as a dramatic germ,” a survey of the earl; 


3 


passion-plays themselves* reveals at least two facts: 


namely, (1) that each of these plays contains a planctus, 


which in some cases pervades a large part of the play,’ 


and which in other cases is a mere lyrical incident in the 


*G. C. Taylor, The English Planctus Maria, in Modern Philology, 
Vol. Iv, pp. 636-637. 

*Of the Planctus Maria, both as an independent lyric and as ; 
dramatic germ, the most valuable studies are the following: A 
Schinbach, Ueber die Marienklagen, Graz, 1874; E. Weehssler, op 
cit.; G. C. Taylor, op. cit.; and H. Thien, Ueber die englischen Mari 
enklagen, Kiel, 1906. 

* By passion-play I mean a play that actually deals with the 
complete Passion itself, either as an independent play, or as a 
member of a more comprehensive play or group of plays. 

*For documentary evidence see, for example, R. Froning, Das 
Drama des Mittelalters, pp. 758-813; F. J. Mone, Schauspiele des 
Mittelalters, Karlsruhe, 1846, Vol. 0, pp. 131-151; A. Pichler, Ueber 
das Drama des Mittelalters in Tirol, Innsbruck, 1850, pp. 115-140; 
F. Torraca, Il Teatro Italiano det Secoli x11, x1v e xv, Firenze, 
1885, pp. 47 ff. 
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complete drama of the Passion; ' and (2) that the ground- 
work of the passion-plays is clearly the Gospel accounts 
of the Passion. Although the relation of planctus to el 
passion-play has been assiduously investigated, little atten- 






tion has been paid, in this connection, to the Gospel itself. 
For this reason, I venture to scrutinize the uses in me- 
dieval worship of the Gospel narrative of the Passion, 
and to offer certain observations on the relation of evange- 
lium to passion-play. Waiving for the moment, then, the 
question as to whether, in each case, the planctus attracted 
to itself the Passion narrative, or whether the narrative, 
in becoming dramatized, merely incorporated into itself 
the planctus, we may inquire into the dramatic possibili- 
ties of the Passion narrative as it confronted the medieval 












dramatist. 







I. 






The Biblical account of the last hours of Christ upon 
earth stirred the consciousness of the medieval worship- 
pers not only from the pages of the Vulgate, but also 
through one of the most affecting and dramatic of the 
liturgical observances of Holy Week. From a very early 
period,——certainly from the time of Leo the Great (Pope, 
440-461) ,*—to the present day, the Roman Liturgy of 







ee 










*For documentary evidence see, for example, W. Meyer, Frag- 
menta Burana, Berlin, 1901, p. 124; Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico 
Italiano, No. 8, 1889, p. 164; Froning, pp. 362, 296-299; Mone, Vol. 
1, pp. 121, 327 ff.; A. Jubinal, Mystéres inédits, Paris, 1837, pp. 
236-237, 247-252; Torraca, pp. 166 ff.; Ludus Coventria, edited by 
J. O. Halliwell, London, 1841, pp. 321 ff.; The Chester Plays, edited 
by T. Wright, London, 1843-47, Vol. m1, pp. 61-64; The Townelcy 
Plays, edited by England and Pollard, London, 1897, pp. 267-272. i 

? See the anonymous article L’frvangile de la Passion, in Le 
Messager des Fidéles (Petite Revue Bénédictine), 3me Année, 1886- 
87, p. 64. It is unfortunate that this admirable article has been so 
generally overlooked. 


9 
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Holy Week has included, in connection with the Mass, 
the reading of the four Gospel accounts of the Passion, 
that from Matthew ' on Psalm Sunday, that from Mark * 





on Tuesday, that from Luke* on Wednesday, and tha: 
from John* on Good Friday. Since these lections, 
called passiones,—contain precisely the matter, and, in 
some cases, the exact text, of some of the earlier passion- 
plays, we may well seek accurate information as to tly 
manner in which these lections were delivered,—that is, 
as to the ceremonial of the passiones. 

The manner in which the passio has been rendered in 
comparatively recent times has been eloquently described 
by Cardinal Wiseman: 


. But there is another part of the Office performed on Sunday 

[i.e.. Palm Sunday] and repeated on Friday, which goes muc! 

beyond all this in dramatic power and sublimity of representatiy 

effect. I allude ... to the chaunting of the Passion, according to 
St. Matthew and St. John, in the service of these two days. This 
is performed by three interlocutors, in the habit of deacons, who 
distribute among themselves the parts, as follows:—-The narratiy 
is given by one in a strong, manly tenor voice; the words of ou! 
Saviour are chaunted in a deep solemn bass and whatever is spoken 
by any other person is given by the third in a high contralto. 
This at once produces a dramatic effect; each part has its particular 
cadence, of old, simple, but rich chaunt, suited to the character 
represented, and worthy of ancient tragedy. That of the narrator 
is clear, distinct, and slightly modulated; that in which ordinary 
interlocutors speak, sprightly and almost bordering upon colloquia! 
familiarity; but that in which our Saviour’s words are uttered, is 
slow, grave, and most solemn, beginning low, and ascending by ful! 
tones, then gently varied in rich though simple undulations, till! 
it ends by a graceful and expressive cadence, modified with still 
greater effect in interrogating phrases. . . . But the peculiar beauty. 


*Matt. xxvi, 1—xxvu, 61. 
? Mare. xiv, 1—xv, 46. 

* Lue. xxul, 1—xx1t, 53. 

* Joan. XVIII, 1—xtTx, 42. 
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or rather the magnificence . . . consists in the chorus. For, when- 


ever the Jewish crowd are made to speak, in the history of the 
Passion, or indeed whenever any number of individuals interfere, 
the choir bursts in with its simple but massive harmony, and ex- 
presses the sentiment with a truth and energy which thrills through 
the frame and overpowers the feelings.’ 


To many an intelligent and sensitive observer who has 
stood for an hour before such a ceremonial as this, and has 
felt the awful approach to the catastrophe, Hmisit spiri- 
ium, it must have occurred that the liturgical passio is a 
sacred drama, or, at least, that the addition of the merest 
suggestion of impersonation,—a gesture, a change of 
facial expression, a bit of costume,—would transform 
the dramatic dialogue into true drama.? To some per- 
sons, indeed, the very changes in voice so sympathetically 
deseribed by Cardinal Wiseman, may seem to indicate a 
definite effort toward impersonation. It would appear, 
then, that if the medieval dramatist had before him a 
text and a ceremonial so obviously dramatic, he were truly 
dull not to exert the modicum of effort necessary for 
converting passio directly into passion-play, without the 
mediation of planctus or of any other literary type. It 
is of capital importance, then, to determine the age of 
this highly dramatic ceremonial, to determine the nature 
of the liturgical passio during that period of the middle 
ages when liturgical plays were actually written. 


*Four Lectures on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, as 
performed in the Papal Chapels, by Cardinal Wiseman, Baltimore, 
1854, pp. 67-68. Although Cardinal Wiseman is describing the 
singing of the Passion in the Sixtine Chapel, his description applies, 
in all essential features, to the same liturgical observance in all 
modern churches that pretend to adequate ceremonial. 

*The essentials of true drama are two: (1) the presentation of 
a story in action, and (2) inpersonation of the characters con- 
cerned. See Professor Manly’s illuminating article in Modern 
Philology, Vol. tv, pp. 577-595. 
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One writer has inferred that some such ceremonial,— 
in which the passio was delivered in dialogue, by several 
persons, in several voices,—was prevalent as early as the 
eleventh century: 


We may say also that the arrangement of dividing the narrative 
between three deacons likewise dates from a remote period. In the 
liturgical books written considerably before the Norman Conquest 
we find the parts divided as we divide them now. One deacon, 
whose allotted portions are marked with an E, sang the part of 
the Evangelist or narrator; another, by or a cross, sang all the 
speeches of Christ our Lord; a third, marked 8, for synagoga, took 
the utterances of the other speakers and the mob.* 


Another writer has confidently traced this liturgical prac 
tice to a still earlier period.? On the other hand, a few 
investigators have reached the conclusion that the practice 
of distributing the parts of the passto among several per- 
sons arose during the late period when the Middle Ages 
were giving way to the Renaissance.* 

None of these writers, however, has given complete 
evidence for his inferences. Such scattered evidence as 
has been given has been drawn from certain letters of 
the alphabet found written in the manuscript above the 
passage spoken by the several persons or groups of per 
sons concerned in the Passion story. ‘\bove the words of 
Christ, for example, is often found the letter ¢; above the 
words of the Jews, the letter s; above the merely narrative 
passages, the letter c. A section of the passio thus marked 
presents the following appearance: 


*H. Thurston, Lent and Holy Week, London, 1904, pp. 230-231. 
See below, p. 330. 

*? Monsieur l’Abbé Miiller, in Bulletin historique et philologique 
du Comité des travaugx historiques, Année 1902, Paris, 1903, p. 133. 

*See below, p. 331. 
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t c s c 
... Quem quaeritis? Responderunt ei: Jesum Nazarenum. Di- 


t c 
cit eis Jesus: Ego sum. Stabat autem et Judas, qui tradebat eum, 


~ 
ren? 
ome 


cum ipsis. Ut ergo dixit eis: Ego sum: abierunt retrorsum, et 
t 
eeciderunt in terram. Iterum ergo interrogavit eos: Quem quae- 
c 8 c 
ritis? Illi autem dixerunt: Jesum Nazarenum. Respondit Jesus: 


t . . 
Dixi vobis, quia ego sum: si ergo me quaeritis, sinite hos abire.* 


Since these letters must have an important bearing upon 
the manner of rendering the passio, an explanation is 
imperative. 

Since neither an extended collection nor a comprehen- 
sive explanation of these litterae in superscriptione has 
as yet been published, I must first present a somewhat 
substantial list of the litterae themselves. One would 
gladly relegate this task to liturgiology rather than to 
literary history; but, since liturgiology has not performed 
its duty, literary history must itself seek those data with- 





out which a sound investigation of the origin of the 
passion-play is impossible. 

The litterae found in the manuscript passiones may be 
grouped as follows: 


TABULAE LITTERARUM IN SUPERSCRIPTIONE.? 


i: Christus —t 
Narrator = c 
Judaei == <sine littera> 


* Joann, xvii, 4-8. I believe that this passage in the liturgical 
passio has not been sufficiently considered as to its possible influence 
upon the original composition of the Quem queritis Introit trope 
of Easter. 

*These tables, based primarily upon the evangeliaria and missalia 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, with a few additions from 
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Oxford, Bibl. Bodl. ms. 155, saec. x. A.—Ibid., ms, 
Douce 176, saec. x in. B. 

A has no litterae for Mark. B has litterae only for 
Matthew. 


Il. Christus —t 
Narrator = c 
Judaei —a 


Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., as. Canon. Bibl. 43, saee. x1. A.— 
Tbhid., ms. Canon. Bibl. 45, saec. x1. B.—Ibid., ms. Lat. 
Liturg. e. 3., saec. x1. C.—Ibid., ms. Canon. Liturg. 324, 
saec. x1. D.—Rome, Bibl. Vatic., ms.. 9449, saec. xu. E. 


III. Christus =a 
Narrator = e 
Judaei ==sl, sm <sm for Discipuli only>. 


Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ws. Laud Lat. 26, saec. x. 


EY. Christus —f 
Narrator —=c 
Judaei —=/ 


Paris manuscripts, do not pretend to be exhaustive. I know of no 
similar list in print, and I consider the present list entirely ade- 
quate for the deductions that I wish to make. The definitive list 
of such litterae will appear eventually in the monumental Paleo- 
grafia Musicale Vaticana now being prepared by the distinguished 
liturgiologist, The Reverend Henry Marriott Bannister, M. A., of 
Rome. I await a more adequate opportunity for expressing my 
innumerable obligations to the inspiring erudition and generosity 
of The Reverend Mr. Bannister. In the present case I would thank 
him for my first acquaintance with the general subject, and, more 
particularly, for several of the citations from manuscripts in Rome, 
Modena, and Nonantula. Mr. Bannister, however, is responsible 
neither for the arrangement nor for the interpretation of data pre- 
sented herewith. 
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Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ms. Laud Lat. 27, saec. x1. The 
manuseript has litterae only for John. 


V. Christus =f 
Narrator = c 
Judaei =I/, m <m for Discipuli only>. 


Rome, Bibl. Vat., ms. lat. 6080, saec. x1. 





VI. Christus == + f 
Narrator = c 

Judaei =—s 
Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ms. Lat. Liturg. b. 4., saee. xiv. 
A.—Ibid., ms. Rawl. C. 147., saee. xv. B.—TIbid., ms. | 
Douce 313, saec. x1v in. C.—Ibid., ms. Canon. Liturg. 
350, saec. x1. D.—Jbid., ms. Auct. D. 2. 16., saec. x1. FE. | 
—Paris, Bibl Nat., ms. lat. 1106, saee. xiv. F.—Ibid., | 


Ms. nouv. acq. lat. 1890, saec. x11. G.—IJbid., ms. lat. 890, 
saec. xtv. H.—TIbid., ms. lat. 895, saee. x1. I.—Rouen, 
Bibl. de la Ville, ms. 278 (olim A. 33), saec. x1v. J.— 
Thid., ms. 279 (olim A. 308), saec. xtv. K.—Tours, Petit 


Seminaire, Missale plenum saec. x1. L.'—London, Brit. 





' Mus., ms. Add. 36616, saee. xiv in. M. 

us. A has the following peculiarities only in connection 
with Mark: the words of Christ, Deus meus, Deus meus, 
ut quid dereliquisti me, and those of the Centurion, Vere, 


hic homo filius Dei erat, are marked mi; the words of the 


Jews are sometimes marked m. 


VII. Christus —= + 
Narrator = s 
Judaei —ec 


"My acquaintance with this manuscript is due to the kindness of 
The Reverend Father Dom G. M. Beyssac, 0. S. B. 
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Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ms. Canon. Bibl. 61, saec. x11. 

The ms. lacks the Gospel of John, and for Matthew has 
Christus = X, Narrator=-e, Judaeim=1. Cf. Tables 
vu and XxvIt. 








VIII. Christus = x 
Narrator = e 
Judaei =i 


Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ms. Canon. Bibl. 61, saec. x1. 
These litterae occur in this ms. only in connection with 
the Gospel of Matthew. Cf. Tables vir and xvu. 


IX. Christus == + 
Narrator —c 
Judaei —/ 


Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ms. Canon. Bibl. Lat. 29, saec. 
xi. A.—Rome, Bibl. Vat., ms. lat. 4770, saee. x-x1. B. 
Ibid., ms. lat. 6378, saec. x111-xiv. C. 

In A oceasionally Narrator==io. Cf. Table xviu. 


} 4 Christus —=s 
Narrator = t 
Judaei =—=c 


Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ws. Laud Lat. 102, saec. x. 

The ms. has complete litterae only for Matthew. Luke 
and John have no litterae, and Mark has only Christus 
=t, Narrator=—c. Cf. Table 1. 


XT. Christus = t 
Narrator = c 
Judaei —s 
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Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ms. Lat. Liturg. e. 2., saec. x1. A. 
_Ibid., ms. Douce 292, saec. x1. B.—Edinburgh, Advo- 

cates’ Library, ms. 18. 5. 19 (olum A. 6. 12), saee. xut- i 
xiv (published by H. J. Lawlor, The Rosslyn Missal, 
London, 1899, Henry Bradshaw Society). C.—Rome, an 
Bibl. Vat., ms. Palat. 48, saec. xur. D.—Ibid., ms. 8892, iy 
Rome, Bibl. Vallicellana, ms. B. 50, saec. 








saec. xu. E. 

ix-x. F.—Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 823, saec. xu. G.— 

London, Brit. Mus., ms. Add. 34662, saec. xiv. H. ; 
B lacks litterae for Luke and John, and C has litterae 

only for Matthew. For the text of Luke F has Christus 

—=c (manu'), + (manu *); for the text of John, Chris- rts | 

tus==¢ (manu'), m (manu ”). ' 


XII. Christus == + (manu'), a (manu ? saec. xv-xv1) 
Narrator == m (manu), ¢ (manu? saec. xv-xvr) 
Judaei ==s (manu'), a (manu? saec. Xxv-xvr) 


Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ms. Laud Miscell. 273, saeec. x1. 


XIII. Christus =/ (manu'!), + (manu? passim) 
Narrator == c 


Judaei —s | 


Oxford, Bibl. Bodl., ss. Canon. Liturg. 350, saec. x1. 
The ms. lacks litterae for Mark and Luke. Cf. Table vr. 


XIV. Christus —=7 
Narrator = c 
Judaei =—s 


F. E. Warren, The Manuscript Irish Missal belonging 
to the President and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, London, 1879, (ms. saec. x11). The ms. has 
litterae only for Matthew. 
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x. Christus == 
Narrator =m 
Judaei —a 





Missale ad usum . . . Sarum, edited by F. H. Dick- 
inson, Burntisland, 1861-83, col. 264-324. 


XVI. Christus — ft 
Narrator = m 
Judaei =a 


Rome, Bibl. Vat., ms. Palat. 502, saec. xtv. 


XVII. Christus —d 
Narrator =e 
Judaei —l, i. s. 


Modena, Bibl. Capit., ms. 24, saee. x1. 
XVIII. Christus = d 


Narrator = pt 
Judaei =—s, 10. 


Nonantula, Relic Chamber, Graduale saec. x11. 


XIX. Christus —=d 
Narrator = s 
Judaei —l 


Rome, Bibl. Casanatensis, ms. 1907 (B. 1. 1), saec. 
X-XI. 





fx @ Christus —h 
Narrator =a 
Judaei —su, si 
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tat Bat aa 

























Monte Cassino, Ms. cxxvir, saec. x1. A.—Monte Cas- 
sino, MS. ccxxrx (from which the Passio secundum Matt. 
is printed by Wilmotte, Etudes Critiques sur la Tradition 
Littéraire en France, Paris, 1909, pp. 43-47). B. 

In A the words of Peter are sometimes marked with a P. 


XXI. Christus 7 
Narrator = ft 
Judaei =a 


Missal of St. Médard, Soissons (saee. x11). Communi- 
cated from Abbé Eugéne Miiller in the Bulletin historique 





et philologique du Comité des travaux historiques. An- 
née 1902. Paris, 1903, pp. 132-133.! } 
The litterae in the lists above may be conveniently 
grouped as follows: 
Christus Narrator Judai 
oo a a 
x c c 
a e i 
b io io ; 
c m l 
d pt m 
h s mi 
i t s 
: ] si 
m s] 
s sm 
t su 


*See ibid. for a communication concerning the litterae u, t, and 
8 in an “Evangéliaire de Noyon” of the 9th century. In the 
communication there is no indication as to the part of the passio 
marked by each littera. 
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Although no one has offered a comprehensive explana- 
tion of these litterae as a whole, numerous writers have 
made suggestions as to the interpretation of single letters. 
We may first review the opinions of those who have in- 
ferred that the litterae refer directly to the persons 
engaged in delivering the passio. The series +, c, s has 
been interpreted as Christus, Clerus, Subdiaconus,' as 
Christus, Chronista or Cantor, Synagoga or Succentor,” 
and as Presbyter, Clericus, Subdiaconus.* The series 
e, s has been interpreted as Christus, Evangelista, Syna- 
goga.* The series X, e, ¢ has been interpreted as Chris 
tus, Evangelista, Turba.® For the series <, c, ¢ we have 
the interpretation Christus, Cantor, Turba.® It is sng 
gested that the series s, e, ch may mean Salvator, Evange- 
lista, Chorus.?7 As to the intention of the series H, P, 
si, su we have the suggestion Hiesus, Petrus or Pilatus or 


*E. DuMéril, Les Origines Latines du Thédtre Moderne, Leipzig 
and Paris, 1897, p. 47, note 3. 

*D. Magri, Notizia de’ Vocaboli Ecclesiastici, Venezia, 1732, p. 
339; Wetzer und Welter, Kirchenlexikon, Vol. 1x, col. 1575. Cf. 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited by J. A. F. 
Maitland, Vol. m1, New York, 1907, p. 646. 

*See Sepet, in Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, Vol. xxvill, 
1867, p. 13. 

*H. Thurston, Lent and Holy Week, London, 1904, pp. 230-231. 

* Grove’s Dictionary, ed. cit., Vol. 11, p. 646. No document is 
given in support of this series. As may be inferred from my tables 
above, I have encountered no manuscript in which the words of the 
Judaei are marked with a ¢. As to the ultra-modern practice of 
assigning the part of the Jewish crowd to a choir, called turba, see 
Cardinal Wiseman’s description quoted above. 

* Wetzer und Welter, Kirchenlerikon, Vol. rx, col. 1575. 

"Grove’s Dictionary, ed. cit., Vol. m1, p. 646. No document is 
given in support of this series. I have seen no manuscript in 
which the words of the Judaei are marked with the combination ch. 
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Pontifex, Synagoga, Subdiaconus.'. To explain the com- 
bination cs, Mone suggested Cantus solus.* The extremity 
seems to be reached in the suggestion that the littera a 


means Ancilla.* 

Although certain of these suggestions are less fantastic 
than others, one gladly turns from what, in most cases, 
are obvious guesses, to an interpretation that has at least 
the virtue of resting upon a comprehensive principle. As 
early as the thirteenth century, Durandus, Bishop of 
Mende, reeorded the fact that the several rdles in the 
passiones were sung in different tones of voice: 


On ne lit pas non plus toute la passion sur le ton ordinaire de 
l’évangile; mais la partie du chant des paroles du Christ est plus 
douce et plus suave, pour marquer que les paroles du Christ reten- 
tissaient dans sa bouche plus doucement et d’une maniére plus 
suave que dans la bouche de n’importe quel évangéliste qui rapporte 
ces paroles. Les paroles du Christ se chantent sur le ton de 
l'évangile; celles des Juifs impies et criminels sont criardes et 
pleines d’Apreté, pour désigner qu’ils parlaient au Christ avec 
rudesse et dureté.4 


In this passage Durandus gives no hint that the passio was 


*M. Wilmotte, htudes critiques sur la tradition littéraire en France, 
Paris, 1909, pp. 10-12. 

* F. J. Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Karlsruhe, 1846, Vol. 1, 
p. 60. One surmises that Mone misunderstood this 15th century 
passio, and that what he really had before him was the familiar 
series +,c, s. See Table vr above. 

*See Bulletin de la Société Nivernaise des Sciences, Lettres et 
Arts, 2e Série, Tome vir (1880), p. 472. 

*@. Durandi Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, Lib. v1, cap. LXVII, 
§ vi; in the translation of C. Barthélemy, 5 Vols., Paris, 1854, Vol. 
Iv, p. 56. On this point see Gerbert, De cantu et musica sacra, Vol. 
I, p. 533. Mr. Bannister has kindly given me the basis for the fol- 
lowing note: Benevento, Chapter Library, Ms. vi. 29, saec. XI-XxIT, 
fol. 126r sqq..—Christus is marked plane; Narrator, lec<tio> or 
in lec<tione>; Judaei, sur<sum>. The brackets are mine. 
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sung by more than one person, but merely reports that 
the words of Christ were not sung in the ordinary Gospel 
tone, and that the pitch and manner in which the words 
of the Jews were sung were different from the pitch and 
manner adopted in the singing of the words of Christ. 

In the light of such evidence, the query arises as to 
whether the litterae in superscriptione may not refer to 
such voeal variations as those mentioned by Durandus. 
To such a query various affirmative answers have been 
given.) One writer communicates the following sugges 
tions: m==mediocriter, a=alte, t= tacite, ¢ = clare, 
and s==sonoriter.2, The Sarum Missal explicitly indi 
cates that according to its use the series a, b, and m means 
alta voce, bassa voce, and mediocri voce.2 Although these 
suggestions are based upon the fundamental principle 
that the Jitterae indicate not persons but musical values, 
these interpretations themselves apply only to particular 
documents, and can be accepted only as more or less suc- 
cessful conjectures, unless they can be based upon some 
comprehensive medieval authority. Such comprehensive 
authority can, I think, be found in a document from the 
hand of the St. Gall monk, Notker Balbulus. 

Ekkehard IV (+ 1036), chronicler of the Abbey of 


St. Gall, mentions as the inventor of such Jifferae as \ 


‘On the general matter see Le Messager des Fidéles, 3me Année, 
1886-87, p. 65; F. Madan, A Summary Catalogue of the Western 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Ozford, Vol. v, p. 666; 
M. Sepet, Origines Catholiques du Théétre Moderne, Paris, [1901], 
pp. 16-17. 

7H. J. Lawlor, The Rosslyn Missal, Henry Bradshaw Society, 
London, 1899, p. 128. 

* Missale ad usum .. . Sarum, edited by F. H. Dickinson, Burn 
tisland, 1861-1883, col. 264. Cf. Grove’s Dictionary. ed. cit., Vol. 1m, 
p- 646. 
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have been considering, one Romanus, a Roman cantor who 
sojourned at St. Gall during the last of the eighth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the ninth. In his account of 


Romanus, Ekkehard refers to an explanation of these 
litterae in a letter of Notker Balbulus: ? 


In ipso <antiphonario> * quoque primus ille CRomanus> literas 
alphabeti significativas notulis, quibus visum est, aut susum, aut 
jusum, aut ante, aut retro assignari excogitavit. Quas postea cui- 
dam amice <sic> querenti Notker Balbulus dilucidavit.’ 


The letter of Notker containing the desired explanation 


seems to be the following :* 


Notker Lamtberto fratri salutem. 


Quid singulae litterae in superscriptione significent 
cantilenae, prout potui iuxta tuam petitionem explanare 


curavi. 


a—Ut altius elevetur admonct. 

b—Secundum litteras quibus adiungitur ut bene id est 
multum extollatur vel gravetur sive teneatur 
belgicat. 

c—Ut cito vel celeriter dicatur certificat. 

d—Ut deprimatur demonstrat. 


‘Notker Balbulus died about the year 912. For the sources of 
information concerning this highly cultivated monk see L. Gautier, 
Les Tropes, Paris, 1886, pp. 19-20. 

*The brackets in this passage are mine. 

VYonumenta Germanie@ Historica, ed. G. H. Pertz, Vol. u, Han- 
over, 1828, p. 103. Cf. Paléographie Musicale, Vol. tv, Solesmes, 
1894, p. 9. 

‘This letter is printed by Migne, Pat. lat., cxxx1, 1171. I quote 
from a later edition in Paléographie Musicale, Vol. 1v, p. 10, based 
upon St. Gall Ms. 381 and an abridged form of the letter in a 
manuscript of the Church of St. Thomas, Leipzig. 
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e—Ut equaliter sonetur eloquitur. 

f—Ut cum fragore seu frendore feriatur efflagitat. 

g—Ut in gutture gradatim garruletur genuine gratu 
latur. 

h—Ut tantum in seriptura aspirat, ita et in nota idip 
sum habitat. 

i—Iusum vel inferius insinuat, gravitudinemque pro 
g interdum indicat. 

k—Licet apud Latinos nihil valeat, apud nos tamen 
alemannos, pro xX greca positum chlenche i] est 
clange clamitat. 

]1—Levare laetatur. 

m—Mediocriter melodiam moderari mendicando me- 
morat. 

n—Notare hoe est noscitare notificat. 

o—Figuram sui in ore cantantis ordinat. 

p—Pressionem vel prensionem predicat. 

q—lIn significationibus notarum cur quaeratur? cum 
etiam in verbis ad nihil aliud scribatur nisi ut 
sequens v vim suam omittere quaeratur. 

r—Rectitudinem vel rasuram non abolitionis sed cris 
pationis rogitat. 

s—Susum vel sursum scandere sibilat. 

t—Trahere vel tenere debere testatur. 

v—Licet amissa vi sua, valde, veluti vau greca vel 
hebrea, velificat. 

x—Quamvis latina per se verba non inchoet, tamen 
expectare expetit. 

y—Apud Latinos nihil ymnizat. 

z—Vero licet et ipsa mere greca, et ob id haut ne- 
cessaria romanis, propter praedictam tamen r 
litterae occupationem, ad alia requirere in sua 
lingua zitise . . . } require. 





1 Small erasure. 
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Ubicumque autem duae vel tres aut plures litterae po 
nuntur in uno loco, ex superiori interpretatione, maxime- 
que, quam de b dixi, quid sibi velint facile poterit adverti 


The litterae expounded by Notker may be conveniently 


arranged in groups: ’ 


Litterae relating to intonation: 


a—Ut altius elevetur admonet. 


|—-Levare neumam. 


Elevation : 
s—Sursum seandere. 


d—Ut deprimatur. 


Lowerin ; : a 
8 i—Iusum vel inferius insinuat. 


| 
| g-—Ut in gutture garruletur gradatim. 


Unisonant { e—Ut equaliter sonetur 


II. Jatterae relating to rhythm: 


Acceleration { c—Ut cito vel celeriter dicatur. 
t—Trahere vel tenere. 
Retardation s x—Expectare. 
m— Mediocriter moderari melodiam. 
p—Pressionem significat. 
Intensity ) £—Ut cum frangore feriatur. 
_ k—Clange clamitat. 


IIT. JLutterae used to modify other lttterae: 
b—Ut bene extollatur vel gravetur sive teneatur. 
v—Valde. 
(m)—Mediocriter. 


*These groups are adapted from those in Paléographie Musicale, 
Vol. Iv, Solesmes, 1894, pp. 12-15. 


10 
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IV. Litterae rarely or never used: 
h—Nota aspirationis. 
n—Notare notificat. 
o—Figuram sui in ore cantantis notific 
q—lIn significationibus notarum non * 
r—Rectitudinem vel crispationem sigi 
y—Nihil ymnizat. 
z—. . . haut necessaria romanis. 


Notker’s letter seems to explain substantially,—perhaps 
completely,—the litterae that we have found actually 
attached to the liturgical passiones. Let us consider first 
the marks attached to the words of Christ. The sign 
+ or +, common in later manuscripts, seems to indicate 
merely that the accompanying words are those of Chris- 
tus! The sign X may be merely a Greek Chi,’ or it may, 
in some cases, be Notker’s x, indicating retardation, or it 
may be merely a form of the cross, Aside from the 
marks +, +, and X, which may have no connection with 
the true litterae, the letter ¢ is present in an overwhelm 
ing majority of manuscripts. The musical significance 
of this littera is retardation, an interpretation suggested 
also by the letter m (mediocriter moderari melodiam 
found in a fair number of manuscripts. The letters 
and 7 both indicate a lowering in pitch. The letter b may 
be used in Notker’s sense of bene, or it may mean merely 
bassa voce, as it certainly does in the opinion of the com- 
pilers of the Sarum liturgy.* The letter A found in two 
Monte Cassino manuscripts seems to suggest something 


‘It is not inconceivable that the sign + in this connection arose 
first as a scribal corruption of the letter t. 


*Cf. xps, xpt, ete., common in Latin manuscripts. 
3See Table xv. 
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more than merely the aspiratio indicated by Notker. I 
have no explanation that I care to offer... In a very few 
manuseripts an elevation in pitch is suggested by the letters 
a,/,ands. The letter c, very unusual in this connection,” 


seems to indicate acceleration. 

In connection with the words of the Narrator the 
littera most frequently found is c, indicating, very 
appropriately, an accelerated tempo. The letter m, found 
not uncommonly, suggests retardation, as does also the 
occasional letter ¢. The letter e points to a constancy of 
pitch, and the letter s to a raising of pitch. The com- 
bination io may indicate a lowering of pitch and a round- 
ing of the lips.* 

For the words of the Jews the prevailing litterae 
indicate a raising of pitch (a, 1, s, sl, sm) and an accelera- 
tion of tempo (c). <A limited number of manuscripts, 
however, seem to suggest for these words a lowering of 
pitch (i, io, m, mi).* 

In summary, then, one may fairly say that Notker’s 
list of singulae litterae in superscriptione offers a consist- 
ent explanation for nearly all of the litterae actually found 
in connection with the passiones. In accordance with this 
explanation, the greater number of manuscripts seem to 
indicate that the words of Christ were delivered slowly, 
in a low pitch, the words of the Narrator, rapidly, in a 
somewhat higher pitch, and the words of the Jews, rapidly, 


*] have no confidence in the explanation Hiesus. 

* See Table x1, Ms. F. 

*For pt IT have no explanation. 

*I hesitate to interpret su and si from the Monte Cassino mss. 
cited in Table xx. These letters may have no connection with 
Notker’s litterae. Su may mean sursum; si probably does not mean 
sibilatio, and certainly does not mean Synagoga. 
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in a high pitch. This general interpretation accords ai- 
mirably with the intention of the liturgical text itself 
and with subsequent traditions as to the rendering of 
the passio. 

Although it is clear, then, that the litterae are, in 
general, only musical conventions indicating pitch, inten- 
sity, or velocity, the question still remains as to whether 
the passio was rendered by one person or by several per- 
sons. Were the several “ parts,”’—of Christ, of the Nar- 
rator, and of the Judaei,—distributed among three or 
more persons, or were all sung by one person? Was the 
passio actually sung in dialogue during the period repre- 
sented by the manuscripts cited in our Tabulae litterarwin 
in superscriptione? 

One investigator, on the basis of litterae found in a 
ninth-century manuscript, reports his conviction that these 
signs “‘démontrent l’usage d’une lecture avee dialogues 
plus ou moins déclamée et musiquée, commencement de 
drame liturgique, dés le IX¢ siéele.” 1 Another writer 
assigns the practice of singing the passio in dialogue form 
to a period “ considerably before the Norman Conquest.” * 
Again, it is asserted that this practice has been customary 
“since the beginning of the 13th century, and probably 
from a much earlier period.” * The numerous writers ‘ 


‘Report of a communication from Monsieur l’Abbé Eugéne Miiller, 
in Bulletin historique et philologique du Comité des travaux histo- 
riques, Année 1902, Paris, 1903, p. 133. 

7H. Thurston, Lent and Holy Week, London, 1904, pp. 230-231, 
quoted above. 

*Grove’s Dictionary, ed. cit., Vol. 11, p. 646. 

‘The following writers seem to share in the opinion that the 
dialoguing began at an early period: H. Reidt (Das geistliche 
Schauspiel des Mittelalters, Frankfurt, 1868, p. 12), G. Cohen 
(Histoire de la mise en scéne dans le thédtre religieuw francais du 
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who assign the dialoguing of the passio to an early period 
seem to base their opinion upon the lifterae in superscrip- 
iione alone, and upon a mistaken interpretation of the 
litterae; for, as I have tried to show, these signs refer not | 
to persons but to music. 

On the other hand, other investigators have expressed 
the opinion that the dialoguing of the passio must date 
from a comparatively modern period,' and a few have 
been convinced that this practice was begun in the fifteenth 
century.” Although the writers last referred to hold what 
I believe to be, in general, the correct opinion, none of 
them has, I think, brought to bear upon the question the 
decisive evidence found in certain medieval service-books. 
In an attempt to determine the manner in which the 


passio was rendered, one may consult not only the evange- 


liaria, which contain the actual texts of the passiones, but 
also the ordinaria and the other service-books that contain 
the agenda of the ceremonial. The following manuscripts 


furnish pertinent evidence: 


(1) Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat., Graduale saec. x11, 
fol. 90",— ... diaconus legat passionem ... ; 


moyen age, Bruxelles, 1906, p. 18), Du Méril (Les Origines latines 
du Thédtre Moderne, Leipzig and Paris, 1897, p. 47), and K. Hase 
(Das geistliche Schauspiel, Leipzig, 1858, p. 11). 

*A writer in Bulletin de la Société Nivernaise des Sciences, Let- 
tres et Arts, 2e Série, Tome vit, 1880, p. 472, characterizes the 
practice of distributing the “ parts” among three persons as “sans 
doute trés moderne.” See also J. B. E. Pascal, Origines et Raison 
de la Liturgie Catholique, Paris, 1863, col. 963-964. 

*See Le Messager des Fidéles (Petite Revue Bénédictine), 3me 
Année, 1886-87, No. 2, pp. 61, 65; Catalani, Rituale Romanum, 
Patavii 1760, Vol. m, p. 188; Wetzer und Welter, Kirchenlewikon, 
Vol. 1x, Freiburg, 1895, col. 1575; York Missal (Surtees Society, 
Vols. LIx and Lx), Vol. 1, p. 102. 
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(2) Rouen, Bibliothéque de la Ville, ws. Y. 110, Ordi- 
narium saec. xiv, fol. 79',—Dyaconus .. . legat passi- 
re a 

(3) Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 1213, Ordinarium saee, 
xv, p. 81,—Diaconus . . . legat passionem ; 

(4) Oxford, University College, ms. 169, Ordinarium 
saec. xv in., p. 106,— . . . legat diaconus passionem . 


Such evidence ! seems clearly to indicate that until a com- 
paratively late date the passio was still delivered, not by 
several deacons (diaconi), but by a single deacon (dia- 
conus), however severely the voice of the single deavon 
may have been taxed by so long and so exacting a recital. 

Although we may be sure that the dramatie distribution 
of the “ parts” of the passio among three singers is an 
innovation of the fifteenth century, we do find in the cere 
monial of the earlier, as well as of the later, period con- 
siderable evidence to prove that the dramatic possibilities 
of the passio were appreciated. Numerous rubries indi- 
cate an attempt to make the accompanying ceremonial 
illustrate in some more or less dramatic way the action 
recounted in the passion story itself. During the singing 
of the Passio secundum Lucam on Wednesday of Holy 
Week, at the words Velum templi scissum est, a curtain 
that had previously been hung before the altar was dropped 


*The evidence, no doubt, may be multiplied indefinitely. See 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Ms. lat. 14455, saec. xv, fol. 54r; Jbid., ms. lat. 
10579, saec. xitI-xiv, fol. 67r, 72v¥; Paris, Bibl. S. Geneviave, us. 
1256, saec. x11, fol. 82v; E. Marténe, Tractatus de antiquis ecclesie 
disciplina, Lugduni, 1706, pp. 205, 369, 372, 385, 386, 397; W. Kelly, 
Notices Illustrative of the Drama, London, 1865, p. 24; J. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain, edited by W. C. Hazlitt, 3 
Vols., 1870, Vol. 1, p. 216; Ordines Romani, Migne, Pat. lat., Vol. 
LXxvilI, col. 953, 1013. 
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or torn,! or at the words Obscuratus est sol, a curtain was 
let down from above.” During the singing of the Passio 
secundum Joannem on Good Friday, at the words Partiti 
sunt vestimenta mea sibi certain clerics tore, or removed, 
certain linen altar coverings.* In the singing of any of 
the passiones, at the point where Christ’s death is an- 
nounced there was a pause in the recital,* an extinguish- 
ing of lights,° or a general prostration of the congregation.® 
At the end of the recital of the passio, the book containing 
the text was sometimes placed in the sepulchrum,’ in 
memory, no doubt, of the burial of Christ.* 

It would appear, then, that medieval liturgists appre- 
ciated the dramatic value of the passio as passio. That 
medieval dramatists realized the value of the passio also 
as drama, seems to be evident from the fact that the earlier 


*E. Marténe, Tractatus de antiqua ecclesiae disctplina, Lugduni, 
1706, pp. 222, 398; Messager des Fidéles, 3me Année, 1886-87, p. 66. 
Cf. Martigny, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes, Paris, 1865, 
pp. 150, 667-668; E. Hautcoeur, Documents liturgiques et nécro- 
logiques de UV'Bglise collégiale de Saint-Pierre de Lille, Lille, 1895, 
pp. 38, 42; Chambers, Vol. 1, p. 5; Voyages liturgiques de France 
.... par le Sieur de Moleon, Paris, 1718, pp. 205, 314, 396, 407. 

*F. J. Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Karlsruhe, 1846, Vol. 
I, p. 61. 

* Messager des Fidéles, 3me Année, 1886-87, p. 66; Marténe, pp. 
369, 370, 372, 377, 382, 386, 388; Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 10579, 
saec, XIII-XIv, fol. 72v, Ms. lat. 904, saec. x11, fol. 90r. Cf. Du- 
randus, Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, Lugduni, 1559, fol. 343r; 
Chambers, Vol. m1, pp. 5-6. 

* Messager des Fideéles, loc. cit., p. 67; Martane, pp. 379, 397. Cf. 
Dublin Review, Vol. cxvm (1895), p. 67. 

* Marténe, pp. 198, 358. 

*Marténe, pp. 207-208. 

"For information concerning the sepulchrum see Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. XVI, 
Part 1, p. 895. 

*Marténe, p. 358; Messager des Fidéles, loc. cit., pp. 66-67. 
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passion-plays, whatever their origin, have as their obvious 
groundwork the passio itself. Although a comparison of 
the complete texts of early passion-plays with the texts of 
the passiones is beyond the scope of the present article, 
the fidelity with which the text of the passio has been 
transferred into the dialogue of the passion-play may be 
illustrated by a few instances. 

From the Benedictbeuern Passion-play,' of the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century, the following com- 
parison may be drawn: 


BENEDICTBEUERN PASSION-PLAY.” PASSIO. 


Deinde vadat orare et dicat Tune ait illis: 
quatuor discipulis: 


Tristis est_ anima mea usque Tristis est anima mea usque 
ad mortem! sustinete hic et ad mortem; sustinete hic, et 
orate, ne intretis in temptaci- vigilate mecum.* 
onem! 

Tune ascendat in montem Oli- Et progressus pusillum, pro- 
veti, et flexis genibus respiciens cidit in faciem suam, orans, et 
celum plorat dicendo: dicens: 

Pater, si fieri potest, transeat Pater mi, si possibile est, tran- 
a me calix iste! Spiritus qui- seat a me calix iste; verumta- 
dem promptus est, caro autem men non sicut ego volo, sed 
infirma: fiat voluntas tua. sicut tu.s 


Spiritus quidem promptus est, 
caro autem infirma.® 


‘In regard to the texts of this play see Froning, p. 283. On the 
nature of the play see Froning, pp. 278-283; W. Meyer, Fragmenta 
Burana, Berlin, 1901, pp. 64 ff. 

? Froning, pp. 291-292. 

* Matt. xxvi, 38. Cf. Matt. xxvi, 41; Mare. xiv, 34, 38; Luce. 
xxiI, 40, 46. 

* Matt. xxvi, 39. 

* Matt. xxvi, 41. 
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Hoe facto redeat ad iv disci- 
pulos, et inveniat eos dormientes, 
et dicat Petro: 


Symon, dormis? non potuisti 
una hora vigilare mecum? ma- 
nete hic, donee vadam et orem. 


Postea vadat iterum orare ut 
antea. Tune iterato veniat ad 
discipulos et inveniat eos dormi- 
entes et dicat ad eos: 


Manete hic! 
Et iterum dicit: 


Pater, si non potest hic calix 


transire, nisi bibam illum, fiat 


voluntas tua. 


Tune redeat ad discipulos et 


cantet: 


Una hora non potuistis vigi- 
lare mecum, qui exhortabamini 


mori pro me! vel Iudam non 
videbitis, quomodo non dormit, 
set festinat tradere me Iudeis? 
Surgite, eamus! ecce appropin- 


quat, qui me traditurus est! 


*Mare. xiv, 37. 
? Mare. xiv, 32. 
* Matt. xxvi, 43. 
“Matt. xxvi, 42. 
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Et venit, et invenit eos dor- 
mientes, et ait Petro: 


Simon, dormis? non _ potuisti 
una hora vigilare?’* 


Sedete hie donee orem.’ 


Et venit iterum, et invenit eos 
dormientes.* 


Iterum secundo abiit, et ora- 


vit, dicens: 


Pater mi, si non potest hic 
ealix transire nisi bibam illum, 


fiat voluntas tua.* 


Sie non potuistis una hora 


vigilare mecum?® 


Surgite, eamus; ecce appro- 


pinquavit qui me tradet * 


Cf. Matt. xxv, 40. 
Cf. Matt. xxvi, 36. 


5 Matt. xxvi, 40. Cf. Mare. xiv, 37. 


* Matt. xxvi, 46. 


Cf. Mare. xiv, 42. 
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Veniat Iudas ad Iesum cum 
turba Iudeorum, quibus Ihesus 
dicat: 


Quem queritis? 
Qui respondent: 

Iesum Nazarenum. 
Iesus dicit: 

Ego sum. 


Et turba_ retrocedat. Item 
lesus dicit: 


Quem queritis? 
Iudei: 
Iesum Nazarenum! 
Iesus respondet: 
Dixi vobis, quia ego sum. 


Item: 


Judas ergo cum accepisset co 
hortem, et a _ Pontificibus 
Pharisaeis ministros, venit j}]yc 
cum lanternis, et facibus, e¢ 
armis. Jesus itaque sciens om- 
nia, quae ventura erant super 
eum, processit, et dixit eis: 


Quem quaeritis?! 
Responderunt ei: 

Jesum Nazarenum. 

Dicit eis Jesus: 

Ego sum. 

Stabat autem et Judas, qui 
tradebat eum, cum ipsis. Ut 
ego dixit eis: Ego sum: abie 
runt retrorsum, et ceciderunt in 
terram. Iterum ergo interroga 
vit eos: 

Quem quaeritis? 

Illi autem dixerunt: 

Jesum Nazarenum. 


Respondit Jesus: 


Dixi vobis, quia ego sum: 


*T have suggested above that the formation of the Quem queritis 
Introit trope of Easter may have been influenced by this part of 


the passio. Cf. p. 315, note 1. 
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Si ergo me queritis, sinite hos 


abire! 


Si ergo me quaeritis, sinite 


hos abire.* 


The agreement between the dialogue of the thirteenth 
century Ludus breviter de Passione* and the passio may 
be illustrated by the following comparison: 


LuUDUS BBEVITER DE PASSIONE.® 


Ludus breviter de passione 
primo inchoatur ita, Quando 
dominus cum discipulis suis pro- 
cedere vult ad locum deputatum, 
ubi mandatum debet esse; et in 
processu dicant apostoli ad do- 
minum: 


Ubi vis paremus tibi conme- 
dere pascha? 

Et dominus respondet: 

Ite in ciuitatem ad quendam 
et dicite ei: Magister dicit: tem- 
pus meum prope est; aput te 
facio pascha cum _  discipulis 
meis. 

Et in deputato loco faciant 
mensam parari cum mensale cum 
pane et vino. Et dominus dis- 
cumbat cum duodecim apostolis 
suis et edentibus illis dicat: 


Amen dico vobis quia unus 


vestrum me traditurus est in 
hae nocte. 


? Joan. xvuit, 3-8. 


PassIio. 


Prima autem die azymorum 
accesserunt discipuli ad Jesum, 
dicentes: 


Ubi vis paremus tibi comedere 
Pascha? 

At Jesus dixit: 

Ite in civitatem ad quemdam, 
et dicite ei: Magister dicit: 
Tempus meum prope est, apud 
te facio Pascha cum discipulis 
meis. 

Et fecerunt discipuli 
constituit illis Jesus, et parave- 
Pascha. Vespere autem 
disecumbebat cum duode- 
Et edenti- 


sicut 


runt 
facto, 
cim discipulis suis. 
bus illis, dixit: 
Amen dico vobis quia 
me traditurus est. 


unus 


vestrum 


* Meyer gives both the text of this play and facsimiles from the 


manuscript 


(Fragmenta Burana, 


pp. 123-124, and Plates 5-7). 


Concerning this play see Meyer, pp. 64 ff., 122-123; Chambers, Vol. 


m, pp. 40, 75. 


* Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, p. 123. 
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Et unusquisque pro se respon- 
(deat) : 

Numquid ego sum, domine? 

Et dominus r(espondeat) : 

Qui intinguit mecum manum 
in parapside, hic me _ tradet. 
Filius quidem hominis vadit, 
sicut seriptum est de illo. Ve 
autem homini illi, per quem 
fillus hominis tradetur! bonum 
erat illi, si natus non fuisset 
homo ille. 

R(espondeat) Judas: 


Numquid ego sum, Rabbi? 
Et dominus dicat: 
Tu dixisti. 
Tune medio tempore vadat 
Judas ad pontifices et ad Judeos 
et dicat: 


Quid vultis michi dare? et ego 
vobis eum tradam? 

At illi constituant ei: 

Triginta argenteos. 

Et ista hora accipiat dominus 
panem, frangat, benedicat et 
dicat: 


Accipite et comedite, hoe est 
corpus meum. 
Similiter et calicem. 


Et postquam cenauit dominus 
dicat: 


1 Matt. xxvi, 17-25. 
2 Matt. xxvi, 14-15. 
* Matt. xxvi, 26-28. 


Et contristati valde, coeper. 
unt singuli dicere: 

Numquid ego sum, Domine? 

At ipse respondens, ait: 

Qui intingit mecum manw 
in paropside, hie me _ tradet 
Filius quidem hominis  vadit, 
sicut seriptum est de illo; yae 
autem homini illi, per quem F 
lius hominis tradatur! bon 
erat ei, si natus non fuisset 
homo ille. 

Respondens autem Judas, qui 
tradidit eum dixit: 

Numquid ego sum, Rabbi? 

Ait illi: 

Tu dixisti.’ 

Tune abiit unus de duodecim, 
qui dicebatur Judas Iscariotes, 
ad prineipes sacerdotum, et ait 
illis: 

Quid vultis mihi dare; et ego 
vobis eum tradam? 

Et illi constituerunt ei tri 
ginta argenteos.? 

Coenantibus autem eis, accepit 
Jesus panem, et benedixit, ac 
fregit, deditque discipulis suis 
et ait: 

Accipite, et comedite; hoe est 
corpus meum. 

Et accipiens calicem, gratias 
egit, et dedit illis, dicens: 

Bibite ex hoc omnes. Hic est 
enim sanguis meus novi testa 
menti, qui pro multis effunde- 
tur in remissionem peccatorum.* 
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Surgite, eamus hine; ecce ap- 
propinquabit, qui me tradet. 

Et Judas accedens ad Jesum 
clamando dicat: 


339 


Surgite, ecce 


pinquavit qui me tradet.! 


eamus; appro- 


Et confestim accedens ad 


Jesum dixit: 





Ave Rabbi! 
Et osculatus est eum. 


Ave rabbi! 
Et osculando 
at?) in eum. Tune 


irruant § (irru- Dixit- 


dominus que illi Jesus: 
dicat: 
Amice, ad quid venisti? 
Judei et milites accedant ad 
dominum et manus iaceant (i. 
e. iaciant) in eum et teneant 


Amice, ad quid venisti? 

Tune et manus 
injecerunt in Jesum, et 
runt eum.? 


accesserunt, 
tenue- 


eum. 


These brief comparisons are, perhaps, adequate examples 
of the evidence * that the dialogue of the passion-play is, 
in many cases, the dialogue of the passvo. 


* Matt. xxvi, 46. 

* Matt. xxvi, 49-50. 

*Abundant evidence of the fact that the earlier passion-plays 
derive not only their groundwork but also much of their dialogue 
directly from the passio may be adduced from a comparison of the 
passio with the relevant parts of the passion-plays found in the 
following places: 

(1) Latin—Bullettino dell 
Roma, 1889, pp. 162-165. 

(2) German,—Froning, pp. 340-373, 567-857; Mone, Schauspiele 
des Mittelalters, Vol. 1, pp. 72-128, Vol. 11, pp. 183-350. 

(3) French—A. Jubinal, Mystéres inédits du Quiziéme Siécle, 
Vol. 1, Paris, 1837, pp. 139-311. 

(4) Italian,—A. D’Ancona, Sacre Rappresentazioni, Vol. 1, Fi- 
renze, 1872, pp. 303-327; F. Torraca, Il Teatro Italiano dei Secoli 
XI, XIV e XV, Firenze, 1885, pp. 47-64. 

(5) English—The Chester Plays, edited by T. Wright, London, 
1843, Vol. 11, pp. 18-70; The Towneley Plays, edited by England and 
Pollard, London, 1897, pp. 204-292; York Plays, edited by L. T. 
Smith, Oxford, 1885, pp. 219-371; Ludus Coventriae, edited by J. 
QO. Halliwell, London, 1841, pp. 259-337. 

I am, of course, far from being the first to point out the presence 
of passio formule in the passion-play. I introduce this point here 
because I think it has been neglected, and because it follows logi- 
cally upon my discussion of the ceremonial of the passio. 


Istituto Storico Italiano, No. 8, 
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II. 


Leaving, then, our suggestions as to the relation of 


passiones to passion-plays, we may, in conclusion, consider 


the relation of one small part of the passion-play to a 
parallel part of the passio and to an independent liturgical! 
office in which this part is treated dramatically. 

All four passiones end, as they logically must, with th: 
account of the burial of Jesus by Joseph of Arimathea 
or by Joseph and Nicodemus together.’ This account is 
fairly represented by the following two passages: 


Cum autem sero factum esset, venit quidam homo dives ab Arima- 
thea, nomine Joseph, qui et ipse discipulus erat Jesu. Hie accessit 
ad Pilatum et petiit corpus Jesu. Tune Pilatus jussit reddi corpus. 
Et accepto corpore Joseph involvit illud in sindone munda. Et 
posuit illud in monumento suo novo, quod exciderat in petra. Et 
advolvit saxum magnum ad ostium monumenti, et abiit.’ 


Post haec autem rogavit Pilatum Joseph ab Arimathea (eo quod 
esset discipulus Jesu, occultus autem propter metum Judaeorum), 
ut tolleret corpus Jesu. Et permisit Pilatus. Venit ergo, et tulit 
corpus Jesu. Venit autem et Nicodemus, qui venerat ad Jesum 
nocte primum, ferens mixturam myrrhae et aloes, quasi libras cen- 
tum. Acceperunt ergo corpus Jesu, et ligaverunt illud linteis cum 
aromatibus, sicut mos est Judaeis sepelire. Erat autem in loco, 
ubi crucifixus est, hortus; et in horto monumentum novum, in quo 
nondum quisquam positus erat. Ibi ergo propter Parasceven Judae- 
orum, quia juxta erat monumentum, posuerunt Jesum.$ 


At a comparatively early period this final part of the 
passio narrative became the basis of a dramatic office, 


*See Chambers, Vol. 1, p. 39; B. Venzmer, Die Chére im geist- 
lichen Drama des deutschen Mittelalters, Ludwigslust, 1897, p. 14; 
Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Vol. 1, p. 61; E. Wilken, Ge- 
schichte der geistlichen Spiele in Deutschland, Gittingen, 1872, p. 93. 

? Matt., xxvir, 57-60. 

* Joan., xX1Ix, 38-42. 
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which was celebrated on Good Friday, usually just after 
Mass, and which was called the Depositio Crucis. The 
central act of the Depositio was the placing of the crucifix 
(crux, or crucifixus), or of the crucifix together with a 
consecrated Host (hostia), in an appropriate palce called 
the sepulchrum,' where it should remain “ buried” until 
Easter morning. Since the number of texts of this office 
hitherto printed is small,” I offer here a few representative 
examples. 

The Depositio Crucis is fairly represented by a text 
from ms. latin 9486 (fol. 417-42") of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.* Although the ceremonial is meager, 
the responsoria appear in full. 


<DEPOSITIO CRUCIFIXI>‘ 


Tunc ACCEDANT omnes aD CommuNiIonEm.® PosTEea 
UADANT CUM CANDELIS ARDENTIBUS ET INCENSU (fol. 41°) 
aD Locum SEPULCHRI ET IMPONANT CRUCEMm cum Ev- 


* For sources of information concerning the sepulchrum see Trans- 
actions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letiers, 
Vol. xvi, Part m (1909), pp. 895-896. 

*Texts of the Depositio Crucis can be found in Milchsack, Die 
lateinischen Osterfeiern, Wolfenbiittel, 1880, pp. 122, 127, 134; 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. 
xxIv (1909), pp. 319-320; Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sctences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xv1, Part m (1909), pp. 902, 906- 
907, 911, 914, 916-917, 926; Chambers, Vol. 11, p. 312. 

*The ms. is described by L. Delisle (Inventaire des Manuscrits 
latins conservés a la Bibliothéque Nationale sous les numéros 8823- 
18613, Paris, 1863-1871, p. 35) as “ Rituel de l’abb. de S. Adelph. 
xis.” The Ms. contains a Visitatio Sepulchri (fol. 60r-60v, printed 
in the Appendix below), but no Elevatio Crucis. 

* Paris, Bibl. Nat., ms. lat. 9486. fol. 41r-42r. 

*Communio of the Missa Praesanctificatorum of Good Friday. 
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CHARISTIA. IN EUNDO CANTETUr Responsorium: — Kou 
quomodo moritur iustus, et nemo percipit corde, et 
iusti tolluntur, et nemo considerat; a facie iniquitati. 
oblatus est iustus et erit in pace memoria eius. Vers 
In pace factus est locus eius, et in Sion habitacio eius. 
erit. Responsorium: Recessit pastor noster, fons aque 
uiue ad cuius transitum sol obscuratus est, nam ct 
captus est qui captiuum tenebat primum hominem, hodic 
portas mortis et seras pariter saluator noster disrupit. 
Versus: Ante cuius conspectum mors fugit, ad eniuis nocem 
mortui resurgunt, uidentes autem eum porte mortis con- 
fracte sunt. Ho<die>. 

IMPOsITA AUT€m CRUCE, CANTENTUr HEE ANTIpiond 
Antiphona: In pace in idipsum dormiam et requiescam. 
Antiphona: Caro (fol. 42") mea requiescet in spe. 

Scpario superposito, cantetur Responsorium: Sepulto 
domino signatum est monumentum, uoluentes lapidem ad 
hostium monumenti, ponentes milites qui custodirent ewn. 
Versus: Ne forte ueniant discipuli eius et furentur eum, 
et dicant plebi, surrexit a mortuis. Ponentes. 

Sequuntur VeEsperaE! suB SILENTIO. 


An advance toward drama seems to be suggested by the 
ceremonial prescribed in the Depositio from Cod. lat. 5349 
(fol. 195'-195"), of the Staatsbibliothek, Munich.? 


*The ms. seems to have Vespera. 

? Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Cod. lat. 5349, 15th century breviary 
from Chiemsee. ‘In addition to the Depositio (fol. 195r-195v), the 
manuscript contains also an Elevatio Crucis (fol. 197¥-198r, printed 
in the Appendix below), and a Visitatio Sepulchri (fol. 199r-199v, 
printed by Lange, pp. 102-103). 
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<DEPOSITIO CRUCIS>’* 


(fol. 195, col. 2) Irem ComuNnionE* EXPLETA ET 
SePULCHRO PréPARATO ET DECENT€? ORNATO SINT Im- 
proMPTO TRIA THURIBULA CUM INCENSO, THURE, MIRRA, 
ET THIMIAMATE, ET QUATUOR CANDELE ARDEN/€s, ET PON- 
TIFEX SEU PresByfer CUM ALIS (FOL. 195‘, cou. 1) sacer- 
pOTIBUS ET MIMiSTRIS PORTENT YMAGINEM CRUCIPFIXI 
vERsus SEPULCHRUM LUGUBRI UOCE CANTANTES HOC RE- 


sponsortum: Eece quomodo moritur iustus, et nemo perci- 


pit corde; uiri iusti tolluntwr et nemo considerat; a facie 


iniquitatis sublatus est iustus, et erit im pace memoria 
eius. Versus: In pace factus est locus eius, et in Syon 
habitacto eius. Et. 

Responsorio ¥INITO, COLLOCETur IN SEPULCHRO ET 
LINTHEAMINIBUS ET SUDARIO COOPERIATUr. DEINDE LA- 
PIs SUPerpONATUr. QUO FACTO CLERUS IMPONAT ISTA 
RESPONSORIA: Sepulto domino, signatum est monumentum, 
uoluentes lapidem ad hostium monumenti, ponentes mili- 
ies, ut custodirent illud. Versus: Ne forte ueniant dis- 
cipuli eius et furentur eum, et dicant plebi surrexit a 
mortuis. Ponentes. Responsorium: Recessit pastor noster, 
fons aque ulue, ad cutus transitum sol obseuratus est, nam 
et ille captus est qui captiuum tenebat primum hominem ; 
hodie portas mortis et seras pariter saluator noster dirupit. 
Versus: Ante euius conspectum mors fugit, ad euius uocem 
mortui (fol. 195%, col. 2) resurgunt, uidentes autem eum 
porte mortis confracte sunt. Hodie. 

Sequatur versus: In pace factus est locus. Postea di- 
eantur Vespere suppressa uoce. 


*Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Cod. lat. 5349, saec. xv, fol. 195r- 
195v. 
*Communio of the Missa Praesanctificatorum of Good Friday. 
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A similar ceremonial, with somewhat different liturgical 
formule, is found in ms. Rawlinson Liturgical d. iv (fol, 
68°-70") in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.’ 


<DEPOSITIO CRUCIS>? 


(fol. 68%) Fryrris Vesperts* exvuar Sacerdos casv- 
LAm 7 ASSUMENS UNUM DE PreLATIS IN SUPeRPELLICIIS 
DISCALCIARI REPONANT Crucem parirer cum Corpor: 
Dominico In SEPULCTO INCIPIENS IPSE SOLUS HOC Rk¢- 
sponsorium: Estimatus sum, GENUFLECTENDO CUM socio 
SUO, QUO INCEPTO STATIM sURGAT. Simititer FIAT IN 
responsorio: Sepulto Domino. CuHorus ToTuM Responso- 
rium PrOSEQUATUR CUM SUO Vers GENUFLECTENDO per 
TOTUM TEMPUS USQUe AD FINEM S€rUICII RESPONSORII: 
(fol. 69°) Estimatus sum, cHorus prosEQquaTur REsponso- 
rium: Cum descendentibus in lacum, factus sum sicut homo 
sine adiutorio, inter mortuos liber. Versus: Posuerunt me 
in lacu inferiori in tenebrosis et in umbra mortis. Factus. 
Dum prepictuM RESPONSORIUM CUM SUO Uersu CANITUR, 
PreDICTI DUO SAC@€rDOTES THURIFICENT SEPULCRUM, QUO 
FACTO 7 CLAUSO OSTIO, INCIPIAT IDEM SACerDOS HOC Ss! 
QUENs Responsorium: Sepulto domino. Crorus respon 
DEAT: Signatum est monumentum, uoluentes lapidem ad 
ostium mo (fol. 69%) numenti, ponentes milites qui custo 
dirent illud. Versus: Ne forte ueniant discipuli eius 


*ms. Rawlinson Liturgical d. iv, saee. xtv, a Processionale from 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Dublin. The Depositio 
(fol. 68¥-70r), Elevationes (fol. 85v-86¥, 127¥-130T), and Visitatio 
(fol. 130r-132r) from this Ms. have been published together by the 
present writer in Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
Arts, and Letters, Vol. xv1, Part 1 (1909), pp. 915-924. 

? Bodleian ms. Rawlinson Liturgical d. iv., fol. 68v-70r. 


* Vespers of Good Friday. 
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* furentur eum et dicant plebi, surrexit a mortuis. 
Ponentes. Sacerpos antiphonam: In pace. CHorus 
prosequatuR: In idipsum dormiam et  requiescam. 
Sacerpos antiphonam: In pace factus est. CHorus 
prosrquatuR: Locus eius et in Syon habitacio eius. 
Sacerpos anTiphonam: Caro mea. CHoRus ProsEQuaTUR: 
Nequiescet in spe. Ap isTAs TRES antiphonas GENUFLEC- 
TENTur PreDictI DUO SACerDOTES CONTINUE. Huis FINITIS 
orDINE (fol. 70") Non seruaTo REINDUAT Sacerpos Casu- 
Lam 7 EODEM MOdo QUO ACCESSIT IN PriNCIPIO ServIcit 
cum piacono 7 suppiacono 7 CETerIS MINISTRIS ABSEDAT, 
pictis Prius OratiONIBUS AD PLACITUM SECRETE AB OmmI- 
Bus CUM GENUFLECTIONE, OMNIBUS ALIIS AD LIBITUM 
RECEDENTIBUS. EXINDE CONTINUE ARDEBIT UNUS Ce€rEUS 
AD MINus ANte SEPULCRUM UsSQue AD Processionem QUE 
rit IN Resurreccione Dominica 1n pie Pascue. Ita 
tantum Quop pum psalmus: Benedictus, canirur 7 
cetera QUE SECUNTUr IN SEQU€NTI NOCTE EXTINGUA- 
tur. Srmititer 7 extinauatur in Viailia Pasce pum 
BEN€DICITUF NOUUS IGNIS UsQue ACCEnDATur CEREUS 


Pascuatis.! 


A more truly dramatic form of Depositio is found in 
Ms. 169 (p. 108), belonging to University College,? Ox- 
ford, described as a “ Benedictine Ordinal of the Nuns 
of Barking, of the first decade of the fifteenth century.” * 


‘The rubric, Sabbato in Vigilia Pasce, follows immediately. 

* Actually in the custody of the Bodleian Library (in 1908). 

* W. H. Frere, Bibliotheca Musico-Liturgica, Vol. 1, p. 149. The 
Depositio (p. 108) and the combined Elevatio and Visitatio (pp. 
118-127) from this Ms. have been published together by the present 
writer in Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters, Vol. xv1, Part 1 (1909), pp. 926-934. 
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<DEPOSITIO CRUCIS>’ 


... (p. 108) Cum? avrem Sancta Crux Fverir 
ADORATA, SAC€rDOTES DE Loco PREDiCcto CRUCEM ELEv- 
ANTES INCIPIANT aAntiphonam: Super omnia ligna, 7 
CHORO ILLO SUBSEQUENTE TOTAM CONCINANT. Cantricr 
INCIPIENTE, DEFERANT CRUCEM AD MAGNUM ALTARE, 
IBIQUe IN SPECIE losepH 7 NICHODEMI DE LIGNO DEpo- 
NENTES YMAGINEM UULNerA CRUCIFIXI UINO ABLUANT 
7 aqua. Dum AavTEm HEC FIUNT CONCINAT CONUENTUS 
responsorium: Eece quomodo moritur iustus, SACERDOTE 
INCIPIENTE 7 CANTRICE RESPONDENTE JT CoONUENTU 
SUCCINENTE. Post tULNerUm ABLUCIONEM CUM CAN 
DELABRIS 7 TURRIBULO DEFERANT ILLAM AD SEPULCRUMm 
HAS CANENTES antiphonas: In pace in idipsum.  <Aniti- 
phona: Habitabit. Antiphona: Caro mea. CumQue in 
PREDICLUM LOCUM TAPETUM PALLEO AURICULARI Quogue 
7 LINTHEIS NITIDISSIMIS DECENTER ORNATUM ILLAM CUM 
REUERENCIA LOCAUErINT, CLAUDAT sacerpos SepuLcrum 
7 INCIPIAT Responsorium: Sepulto domino. Er tunc 
AppatissA OFFERAT CERBUM, QUI IUGITER ARDEAT ANTE 
SEPULCRUM, NEC EXTINGUATUR DONEC YMAGO IN NOCTE 
Pascur post Matutinas pe SepuLcro cum CEREIS 7 
THURE JT ProCESSIONE RESUMPTA, SUO REPONATUR IN 
LOCO. 


This last text clearly approximates true drama. Priests, 
in specie Ioseph et Nichodemi,” remove the Corpus 
from the Cross, and after having prepared it for burial 
by washing the wounds, place the Corpus in the sepul- 


“ec 





* Oxford, University College, ms. 169, p. 108. 
? Preceded immediately by the Adoratio Crucis. 
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chrum, close the sepulchrum, and set lights before it. 
The words in specie Ioseph et Nichodemi are difficult of 
interpretation. If they indicate genuine impersonation 
on the part of the priests, the dramatic office before us 
may fairly be called true drama. Certainly a part of the 
Gospel story is here presented in the form of action, and 
it is altogether probable that the priests in some way 
impersonate Joseph and Nicodemus.’ 

Whether or not any text of the Depositio hitherto pub- 
lished represent true drama, the diamatie value of this 
office seems clearly to have been appreciated, and its 
influence seems to be definitely shown in a substantial 


number of passion-plays. Although an exhaustive study 


of the sources of passion-plays is not my present task, I 
may fairly give a brief indication as to the adoption of 
the Depositio into these plays. 

The Frankfurter Dirigierrolle ? of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, for example, though a mere book of incipits or cues 
for the Regens ludi, plainly show the presence of Depositio 
formule in a vernacular play of the Passion. 


Deinde Joseph, Nychodemus et eorum adiutores induti stolis et 
albis circumdati deponant Ihesum et panno mundissimo involutum 
deportent ad monumentum cantantes sub silentio: 

Ecce quomodo moritur iustus! ° 


*Unfortunately we cannot tell how many persons are implied in 
the word sacerdotes. If there were only two priests, impersonation 
would appear almost certain. 

*Text in Froning, pp. 340-373. Concerning this document see 
Froning, pp. 325-339; Creizenach, Vol. 1, pp. 219-220. 

*For the full text see Depositio No. (1) above,—Responsorium: 
Ecce quomodo moritur iustus, et nemo percipit corde, et uiri iusti 
tolluntur, et nemo considerat; a facie iniquitatis oblatus est iustus, 
et erit in pace memoria eius. Versus: In pace factus est locus eius, 
et in Sion habitacio eius. Et erit. 

Responsorium: Sepulto domino signatum est monumentum, uol- 
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Sepulto itaque domino Judei veniant ad Pylatum petentes custo- 
diam, et dicat Selegman: 
Pylatus herre, uns ist bekant— 
Pylatus dicat: 
Ir Iuden, als ir hat geseit— 
Salman dicat militibus: 
Na get ir herren, hudit wol— 
Milites audientes promissa Judeorum gaudeant, et dicat unus 
miles: 
Ir herren, ich han wol vernumen— 
Euntibus igitur militibus ad sepulchrum persone Cantabunt sol- 
lempniter : 
Sepulto do<mino>.’ 


Similarly in the Alsfelder Passionsspiel,’ of about the 
year 1500, we find a burial scene containing the now 
familiar responsoria of the Depositio: * 


Johannes dicit ad Joseph: 
Joseph von Armathia, 
ich sage dir, das Maria 
ist also vol jamers nu, 
das sie dir nicht kan gesprechen zu! 
doch begert sie von der, 
das du Jhesum nemmest schyer 
und begrabet en hirlich, 
also recht ist und zemmelich! 


Et sic Joseph et Nicodemus, Johannes et Jacobus maior et angeli 
capiunt crucifixum de gremio Marie et ponunt eum ad feretrum, 
portando eum ad sepulchrum, et canunt illud responsorium: 

Ecce quomodo moritur <iustus, et nemo percipit corde, et uiri 
iusti tolluntur, et nemo considerat; a facie iniquitatis oblatus est 
iustus, et erit in pace memoria eius. Versus: In pace factus est 


uentes lapidem ad hostium monumenti, ponentes milites qui custodi- 
rent eum. Versus: Ne forte ueniant discipuli eius et furentur eum, 
et dicant plebi, surrexit a mortuis. Ponentes. 

*Text in Froning, pp. 567-857. Concerning this play see Froning, 
pp. 547-561; Creizenach, Vol. 1, pp. 221-222. 

* Froning, p. 811. 
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Jocus eius, et in Sion habitacio eius. Et erit>.* Et sic ipso sepulto 
canunt in reditu responsorium: 

Sepulto domino <signatum est monumentum, uoluentes lapidem 
ad hostium monumenti, ponentes milites qui custodirent eum. Ver- 
Ne forte ueniant discipuli eius et furentur eum, et dicant 


sus: 


plebi, surrexit a mortuis. Ponentes>.’ 


These two examples? seem, then, to indicate that the 
Depositio Crucis developed not only as an independent 
dramatic office, but also as a modest part of certain larger 
plays of the Passion. Among the passion-plays that show 
this influence, those in German are most conspicuous. 


The observations in the present article lay no claim to 


completeness. Numerous elements connected with the 


origin of the passion-play,—such as sermons and the entire 
ceremonial of Holy Week,—have not even been mentioned. 
I have, indeed, made no attempt to pursue to the end even 


‘For the expansions in brackets the present writer is responsible. 

*See also Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, Vol. 1, p. 123; Vol. 
m, pp. 141, 149, 332; A. Pichler, Veber das Drama des Mittelalters 
in Tirol, Innsbruck, 1850, p. 138; Du Méril, p. 303. The absence of 
Depositio formule from the early Latin passion-plays (Froning, pp. 
284-299; Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, pp. 123-124; Bullettino dell’ 
Istituto Storico Italiano, 1889, pp. 162-165) is remarkable. 

One may well inquire whether the pertinent responsoria (Ecce 
quomodo .. . , Sepulto domino... , and the like) may not have 
reached the passion-plays directly from the Liber Responsalis (cf. 
Liber Responsalis Sancti Gregoriti Magni, Migne, Pat. lat., LXxv1m, 
768-769) rather than through the mediation of the Depositio. In 
reply it may be observed that in the Liber Responsalis the responsoria 
are in no way associated with Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, 
whereas in the Depositio and in the passion-plays this association is 
explicit—an association that seems to establish the direct relation 
of Depositio to passion-play. 
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such studies as are suggested by the obvious relation of 
passio and Depositio, respectively, to passion-play. My 
aim has been merely to assist in clearing the way for a 
sound discussion of the relation of the passion-play to th: 
passio and to the planctus Marie. 

It appears that, although the delivery of the passio in 


dialogue form by several persons was unknown until 
century or two after the date of the earliest passion-plays, 
the dramatic value of the passio was so clearly appreciated 
that the passio itself became the groundwork of the earlier 
passion-plays. The admirable studies of the planctus 
Marie have revealed the fact that versions of this lament 
in dialogue form were written as early as the twelfth 
century, and that certain of these laments eventually de- 
veloped into true drama. It has not been definitely 
proved, however, that the planctus developed into a true 
passion-play,—a play covering the entire Passion,—at a 
period antedating the rise of such true passion-plays as 
the Ludus breviter de passione and the longer Passion-play 
of the Benedictbeuern manuscript. In these two plays, 
as in other early plays that follow the passio, the planctus 
is only an insertion, the removal of which would in no 
serious way affect the action. Although it may be true 
that the planctus provided the first tangible impulse to- 
ward a dramatizing of the Passion, the true passion-plays 
actually written seem, in general, to rest firmly upon the 
passio, and to use the planctus only incidentally. 


APPENDIX. 


For the sake of convenience and of completeness I offer 
here two texts related to the Depositio texts printed above. 
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<VISITATIO SEPULCHRI>.* 


(fol. 60°) <I>wn Visiracione SepuLcuri INFRA 
Mar<cuT>1Nas, Duo prespyt€RI UENIANT CUM THURI- 
BULIS AD SEPULCHRUM, QUIiBUS DUO DIACONES INDUTI 
ALBIS ET STOLIS DICANT: 

Quem queritis in sepulechro, Xpisticole ? 

Prespytert RESPondeant: 

Ihesum nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
DIACONES DICUNT: 

Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat; ite, nuntiate quia 
surrexit a morte. Venite et uidete locum ubi positus erat 
dominus, aeua, aeua. 

Tune prespytert, ACCEPTO SUDARIO, REU@rTENTES CAN- 
TENT CLausulam: 

(fol. 60°) <Antiphona: Surrexit Xpistus et illuxit 

populo suo, quem redemit sanguine suo, aeua. 


Aura antiphona: Surrexit enim sicut dixit dominus, 
et precedet uos in Galileam, aeua; ibi eum uidebitis, aeua, 


aeua, aeua. 
Post HEC MANIFESTE ET ALTA UOCE antiphona: 

Surrexit dominus de sepulchro, qui pro nobis pependit 
in ligno, aeua, aeua, aeua. 
Finita antiphona rncrprat Aspas: 

Te Deum laudamus.? 


<ELEVATIO CRUCIS>? 


(fol. 197°) InN sancTaA NOCTE CLAM SURGATUr AD 
MatTuTinum, SINTQUe PARATA TRIA THURIBULA Cum 


* Paris, Biblioth@éque Nationale, Ms. lat. 9486, saec. x11, fol. 60r-60v. 

? Followed immediately by the rubric, In Die Sancto ad Aspersio- 
nem Aque... . 

’ Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Cod. lat. 5349, saec. xv, fol. 197v-198r. 
With this text may be compared a similar text from Cod. lat. 5546 
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THURE MIRRA ET THIMIAMATE, ET DOMINUS PrePosilcs 
SEU DECANUS CUM SENIORIBUS QUOS ASSUMMECrE UOLUERI? 
CUM MAGNA REUERENCIA ACCEDANT AD SEPULCHRUM, ¥1 
STANTES LEGAnT Psalmos: Domine, quid multiplica/ 
Psalmum: Domine probasti me; Psalmum: Miserere mei, 
Deus; ET THURIFICENT YMAGINEM CRUCIFIXI, SUBLA- 
TAMQue De SEPULCHRO SECUM PORTENT AD CHORUM ANTI 
ALTARE, Per UIAM CANTANDO Responsorium: Surrexit pas- 
tor, ut in Ferra Quinta. Quipus FINITIS, STANTES AN/. 
ALTATE ET MUTUA CARItale SE INUICEM OSCULANTES Ucr 
sum picant: Surrexit dominus uere, allelwia. <BR: 
sponsio>: Et apparuit Symoni Petro, alleluia. 

Oracio: 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui hac sacratissima nocte 
cum potencia tue maiestatis resurgens portas inferni con 
fregisti et omnibus ibi detentis dexteram tue misericordic 
porrexisti scilicet miserando diucius penis estuantis Ie- 
henne cruciari, quos dudum ad ymaginem tuam iussisti 
creari, Te queso ego indignus et ultima pars creature, ut 
per gratiam tue miseracionis ac perfecte resurreccionis tue 
amorem nécnon omnium sanctarum animarum, quas hac 
sacratissima nocte de penis inferni ad celestia regna per 
duxisti, simulque per omne misterium, quod in resurrec- 
cione tua celebrasti michi indigno ae fragili peccatori 
omnium peccatorum meorum indulgenciam largiri digneris 
atque iram et furorem et indignactonem tue uindicte a me 
repellas et auxilium consolactonem proteccionem in omni 
bus peccatis, periculis ac infirmitatibus anime et corporis 
michi concedas; et sicut corpus tue humanitatis quod ad 


of the same library, published in Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, Vol. xv1, Part m (1909), 
pp. 907-909. 
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tempus pro nostra salute exuisti post triduum tue maies- 


tatis potencia resuscitasti, ita corpus et cor meum ab omii- 
bus uiciis emundare <digneris> et animam meam in 
futura resurreccione beatorum spiritibus facias agregari. 
In memoriam et laudem glorie resurreccionis tue ympnum 
dicat tibi omnis creatura tua, Domine, et ego quamuis 
peecator et de (fol. 198") linquens ympnum dico et gratias 
ago, uenerandamque crucem tuam adoro, sanctamque resur- 
reccionem tuam laudo et glorifico, quia parte redemptus 
sum, ideoque crucifixum Deum laudo et sepultum propter 
me magnifico resurgentemque a mortuis adoro et peto ut 
per te et sanctam resurreccionem tuam me a morte anime 
mee resuscitare digneris, amen. 

ALIA ORAC1O: 

Celi et terre conditor, quo moriente illuminata sunt 
tartara, quo resurgente sanctorum multitudo gauisa est, 
quo ascendente celorum exultauit caterua, precamur utr- 
tutis tue excellenciam ut directi in uia recta in illo tuea- 
mur brachiis, quo honorabiles amici tui teeum gloriantur 
in excelsis. 

ALIA oRacio: 

Adesto, pie Pater, inuocacionibus nostris, et noli sper- 
nere plasma tuum propter magnitudinem peccatorum 
meorum sed salua me indignum nimium peccatorem per 
gloriam et honorem sanctissime resurreccionis tue. Qui 
uluis ac regnas. 

ALIA: 

Domine Deus, propter hoc gaudium, quod tu cum 
sanctissima tua anima et corpore in sancta resurreccione 
uoluisti habere cum omnibus fidelibus tuis iustis et pecca- 
toribus uiuentibus et mortuis, miserere michi sicut wis et 
seis necessitatem anime et corporis, et da michi spacium 
penitencie et ueram compunccionem emendacionem om- 
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nium peccatorum meorum, et presta mthi, Thesu X piste, 
ut precium corporis et sanguinis tui cum quo me in sancta 
cruce redemisti percipiam ad salutem anime mee in nouis- 
sima hora et quod spiritualem unccionem spiritualis olei 
et salutaris cum omni affectu cordis et corporis percipiam, 
amen. 

DEINDE COMPULSIONE FACTA, CONUENIANT OMNES AD 
Matutinum. 

Kari Young. 











XIV.—UHLAND’S FORTUNAT AND THE HISTOIRE 
DE FORTUNATUS ET DE SES ENFANS. 
Professor Herford divides the Volksbiicher of Fortunatus 


into the Frankfurt and the Augsburg groups. The Augs- 
burg editions, he points out, have ungermanized names 


and slightly more copious incident. He says further: “ All 


the known editions of the Volksbuch contain substantially 
the same story. From the first German edition, published 
at Augsburg in 1509, and its numerous German successors, 
to the Dutch, English, and Danish versions of the seven- 
teenth century, the story everywhere unfolds itself in the 
same elaborate disorder, varying only in quantity of deserip- 
tive detail, or at most, in the omission or inclusion of some 
trifling episode.”’' With this conclusion Harms agrees ;? 
and I have found no reason to dispute this classification, 
and can only emphasize the trifling nature of the differences 
of the two groups and the extremely close agreement of 
texts within the same group. I make this statement after 
examining all the editions of the Volksbuch available in the 
Royal Library at Berlin, such additional ones as were 
obtainable through the aid of the Auskunftsbureau der 
deutschen Bibliotheken (which has the codperation of three 
hundred German libraries), the British Museum, and the 
following libraries at Paris: the Library of the Sorbonne, 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, the Bibliotheque de V Arsenal, and 
the Bibliotheque de St. Genevieve. I found, however, one 
version in prose narrative form which presents a very free 


1C. H. Herford : Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Ger- 
many in the Sixteenth Century, Cambridge, 1886, pp. 204 ff. 

?Paul Harms: Das Fortunatus Drama von 1620 und das Volksbuch, 
Hamburg und Leipzig, 1892, p. 17. 
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and clumsy adaptation of the conventional material of the 
Volksbuch, namely, Fortunatus mit seinem Seckel und Wunseh- 
hiitlein, eine alte Geschichte fiir neue Zeiten, Frankfurt und 
Leipzig, 1787 (British Museum). The variations from the 
type found here do not correspond to those in Uhland’s 
work. We must seek some other free adaptation of the 
conventional form, if we would find a source for Uhland’s 
changes. 

The first thing to be observed in Uhland’s poem is its 
title: “ Fortunat und seine Séhne.” All Volksbiicher make 
special mention of purse and wishing-cap, and naturally so ; 
for their public had extraordinary interest in these magical 
objects. Two titles from the Frankfurt and Augsburg 
families of texts will illustrate them all. The Frankfurt 
title of 1564 runs: Fortunatus. Von seinem Seckel vnd 
Wiinschhiitlin, ete.; that of Augsburg, 1530: Von Fortunato 
vnd seinem Seckel auch Wiinschhiitlin, etc. In the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, we may confidently believe 
that no German Volksbuch with other than the stereotyped 
title was accessible to Uhland. The Library of the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, from which Uhland would naturally 
have drawn, contains but one copy of our Volksbuch printed 
prior to the composition of his poem. This copy formerly 
belonged to Uhland himself. It was printed at Augsburg 
in 1609 and bears the title: Fortunatus / von seinem Seckel 
vnnd Wiinschhiitlein, ete.' 

Nor do we find Uhland’s title in any of the German 
dramatized versions. Dekker’s play, The Pleasant Comedie 
of Old Fortunatus, seems to have been first presented in 
German at Graz with the title Von des Fortunatus peitl und 


‘I am indebted for this and other valuable information in regard to 
Uhland’s library to Dr. K. Geiger, Oberbibliothekar of the Library of the 
University of Tiibingen. 
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Wunschhiitel.' It is significant that the title of the latter 
restores cap and purse with a vengeance. Similarly in 
the Comédie, von Fortunato und seinem Seckel und Wunsch- 
hiitlein, 1620;” in the opera, Tragédia von des Fortunati 
Wiinschhute und Sdckel mit dem Intermedio von dem alten 
Proculo ;* and in Chamisso’s dramatic adaptation—cap and 
purse are retained, and the sons are omitted in the title. 
Hans Sachs includes the purse, but omits the cap and sons. 
Tieck, like Dekker, omits cap, purse, and sons. 

We find, therefore, no German precedent for Uhland’s 
title, tho it has been used by some of his successors. There 
are, indeed, English precedents. The chap-book of Lon- 
don, 1740, has the title: The Right Pleasant and Diverting 
History of Fortunatus and his Two Sons, ete. Other English 
titles might be cited that include the sons and omit the cap 
and purse. This is substantially Uhland’s form; but I know 
of no evidence that the poet used any of these editions, and 


his poem has nothing further in common with them. The 
Dutch editions revert to the German type; that of Amster- 
dam, 1796, may be taken to represent those in the British 
Museum and in the Royal Library at Berlin, and indeed 
all those that were accessible to me. Its title runs Een 
nieuwe Historie van Fortunatus Borse En van zynen Wensch- 


hoed, ete. 

The French and Italian editions “now a variety of 
titles. That of Lyons, 1656, bears the title: Fortunatus. 
Histoire comique, ou les aventures de Fortunatus, ete. 


Hans Scherer: T’he Pleasant Comedie of Old Fortunatus, by Thomas 
Dekker, Erlangen und Leipzig, 1901, p. 19. 

? Published in Sammlung Englischer Komédien yon 1620; also in Schau- 
biihne englischer und franzisischer Comidianten, 1670, vol. 3; in Tieck’s 
Deutsches Theater, Berlin, 1817, vol. 2; J. Tittmann, Deutsche Dichter des 
16. Jhdts., vol. 6. 

*Scherer notes, /. c., p. 25, that Gottsched records the performance of 
such an opera in Dresden in 1678, 
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In this, as in a number of other editions, no mention 
whatever of purse or cap is made. There are, however, 
several in the titles of which cap and purse appear; for 
example, that published at Troyes bearing the censor’s date 
1705: Histoire des Aventures Heureuses et Malheureuses «i, 
Fortunatus, avec Sa Bourse et son Chapeau. But the omis- 
sion of the sons continues in all editions down to that of 
Paris, 1770, which by omitting cap and purse and adding 
the sons (strictly, enfans) gives us, like the English chap- 
book, substantially Uhland’s form. There is an Italian 

edition, Naples, 1676, which bears the title Degli Avveni- 

~menti di Fortunato e di suoi figli, ete.; but there is no 
evidence that Uhland saw it, and there is no special resem- 
blance between it and Uhland’s work. The case is very 
different with the French version printed at Paris in 1770, 
which I shall henceforth designate as P. Of all versions 
that I have examined, P alone accounts for a number of 
features in Uhland’s poem. 

P attracts attention at once by the liberty taken with the 
conventional form of the story. It adds new incidents and 
makes important changes in the incidents of the original 
form at will; it develops characters, and introduces a large 
reflective and subjective element. Uhland, too, changed the 
story, developed characters, and introduced a large reflective 
and subjective element of his own. For him, as for the 
author ef P, the interest undoubtedly centered chiefly in 
the careers of Fortunatus and his sons. The change of 
title, therefore, corresponds in both authors to a change of 


attitude toward the subject. 

Now P was accessible to Uhland in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, when he was studying at Paris in 1810-11. We 
know well that he was interested in this sort of literature 
at this time. In 1809 he wrote a preface for a book his 
friend Kerner intended to publish, in which occur these 
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words: “Die Stadt Reutlingen ist wie durch Gerberei, 
Firberei und den Nachdrucker Miiken, so besonders durch 
den Druck von Volksliedern und Volksromanen beriihmt. 
Wie ein Nordlicht verbreitet dies iiber die ganze Stadt einen 
héchst wunderbaren Schein. Dort denk’ ich bei jedem 
Pferd an das Ross Bayart, bei jedem Schmidknecht an den 
gehérnten Siegfried ... bei jedem Ring an die Liebesringe 
der Magelone, und den Ort, wo sie lagen; bei jedem Hut 
und Beutel (den meinigen ausgenommen) an Fortunati 
Sickel und Wiinschhiitlein ; vorziiglich aber besitzt diese 
Stadt ein herrliches gotisches Miinster und demselben 


gegeniiber eine alte Kammer, voll der herrlichsten altdeut- 


schen Geschichtsbiicher, kaum hatte ich das letzte erfahren, 
als ich mich eilends dahin begab, um zu retten, was noch 
zu retten wiire; denn wie manche herrliche Bliite und 
Frucht zernagt wohl tiglich der Biicherwurm!”!' We 
have another passage significant for our present study in a 
letter to Kerner written June 15, 1810: “Ich habe mehrere 
franzésische Volksromane gefunden, Die Heymonskinder, 
Fortunat, Magelone .... unter den Manuskripten der 
Bibliothek sind ebenfalls Aymonskinder, Magelone, Gri- 
seldis, u. s. w.”’ But was this edition of Fortunatus that of 
Paris, 1770? In the accession-list of the library of the 
University of Tiibingen for the years 1870-71, which con- 
tains a catalogue of Uhland’s library, we find a record of 
one, and only one, French Fortunatus, and that is P, no 
doubt the copy that the poet, in his letter to Kerner, reported 
having found at Paris. 

We find some influence of P on Uhland’s Fortunat in the 
technique of narration. The Volkshuch makes scant use of 
the direct discourse. P, however, puts the whole story in 
the form of an autobiography. Uhland, too, allows For- 


1 Reutlinger Geschichtsblatier, xiii. Jahrgang, Sept.—Okt., 1902, p. 69. 
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tunatus to tell his own story up to the time of his taking 
service with the count of Flanders. The poet follows the 
French source, also, in making Andreas tell the story of 
the unfortunate nobleman held captive at Turin, whereas 
the Volksbuch reports his distressing experience in imper- 
sonal narration. 


The influence of P is discernible also in the portrayal of 


character. Both Uhland and P omit all condemnation of 
Fortunatus for squandering his patrimony; but the Volks- 
buch condemns Theodorus unsparingly for dissipating his 
heritage and bringing his family into dire distress: “so 
fienge er doch wieder sein altes Wesen an/ mit Stechen 
Thurnieren / vil Knechten / késtlichen Rossen / ritt dem Ké- 
nig zu Hof/liesz Weib vn Kind/ fragt nit wie es gieng 
heut verkaufft er ein zinsz/ morgé den andern / das trieb er 
so lang und vil/ bisz das er nichts mehr zu verkauffen noch 
zuversetzen hett/vn kam also zu armut/hett sein junge 
tag vnniitzlich verzehrt/vnd ward so arm/dz er weder 
Knecht noch Megd vermocht /vnd muszt die gute Frauw 
Gratiana selber kochen vn waschen/als ein armes ver- 
kaufftes Weib” (A m1, 1).'. The author of the French 
version, on the contrary, takes great pains to excuse Théo- 
dore, one of his extravagances having been lavish gifts to his 
wife (pp. 5f.). Again: “Le seul défaut qu’on pit reprocher 
& mon pére étoit sa prodigalité; encore étoit-il douteux si 
elle n’étoit pas autant l’effet de son cceur bienfaisant et 
généreux, que de l’ostentation” (p. 4). Uhland, too, omits 
the blame and is also inclined to excuse, tho in less explicit 
terms. We hear that the ruin of Theodorus was due to 
extreme hospitality : 


' Passages quoted from the Volksbuch are taken from Fortunatus. Von 
seinem Seckel vnd Wiinschhiitlin, etc., Frankfurt a. M., 1564 (Royal Library, 


Berlin). 
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‘¢ Er war der reichste Biirgersmann hievor, 
Die Freunde haben ihm sein Gut verschmauset’’ (1. 29f.). 


‘*Nun denkt ihr leicht (und ich bekenn’ es ehrlich), 
Dasz mir’s daheim nicht sehr behagen mochte, 
Fiir Durst zu trinken und zu speisen niihrlich, 
Wo man vordem zahllosen Giisten kochte’’ (1. 33 f. ). 


Moreover, neither Uhland nor the French source re- 


proaches the father for neglecting the education of For- 


tunatus. The Volksbuch declares it to have been greatly 
neglected : ‘‘ der Son nun bey achtzehen Jaren alt, vn kund 
nichts denn blosz einen namen schreiben vnd_ lesen / doch 
so kundt er wol mit dem Federspil vnd anderm Weyd- 
werck / das denn auch sein kurtzweil was” (A 1, 1). 
Here, too, the French source is concerned to improve the 
character of Théodore; for Fortunatus declares: ‘ Grace 
aux soins que vous avez pris de mon éducation, je puis me 
rendre utile,” etc., (p. 7). The retainers of the Count of 
Flanders are jealous, not only because of the favor shown 
Fortunatus, but also on account of his superior education 
(p. 13). We are told explicitly: “mon pére n’a_ rien 
négligé pour mon éducation” (p. 11). Tho Uhland says 
nothing directly about the education of the hero, no one 
would dream that there had been any neglect in this 
respect. 

Both Uhland and P emphasize the character of Gratiana 
more than the Volkshuch, which is singularly reticent about 
her. We merely read that her father “hett ein schéne 
Tochter / geheiszen Gratiana’”’ (A tm, 2); and “ muszt die 
gute Frauw Gratiana selber kochen.” Indeed, she hardly 
enters as an incident in the career of Fortunatus. When 
about to leave, Fortunatus assures his father that the king 
is a good master and will take care of him and Gratiana as 
long as they live (A 1111, 1). Tho he is greatly concerned 
to save his father unnecessary anxiety, he takes no thought 
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of his mother. He departs without leave or blessing of 


parents (A m1, 2). In P, however, Gratiane is very prom- 
inent. We are introduced to her in these words: “ Une 
jeune beauté, douce, modeste, possédant toutes les vertus de 
son sexe et n’en ayant presque aucun des défauts” (p. 3). 
When the crisis comes, Gratiane manifests supreme good- 
ness and loving tenderness. Fortunatus is greatly disturbed 
over the anxiety he causes both parents, and formally asks 
permission to depart (p. 7). He leaves, and we hear him 
say: “Mes regards se tournoient malgré moi vers le 
demeure de mes tristes parens” (p. 10). As in the Volks- 
buch, we have in Uhland’s poem no scene of parting, and 
naturally, therefore, the character of the mother is not so 
much developed as in P. Yet what is said of her is, as in 
the case of the father, more in line with the French treat- 
ment. The thoughts of Uhland’s Fortunat also revert in 
tender solicitude to both parents. The lines in Uhland are: 

‘Frau Gratiana, die geehrte Dame, 

Ist meine Mutter ’’ (1. 32). 

‘€ Mir ist, als hort’ ich die Verlassnen klagen ; 
Die Mutter sonderlich, die gute Mutter, 
Sie weint so leicht, sie hat ein Herz wie Butter’’ (1. 62). 


Then again Hieronymus is in the Volksbuch merely a 
very rich merchant with large interests. Both Uhland and 
P emphasize further his thoughtfulness and _ prudence. 
Uhland characterizes Hieronymus as “ bedacht” (1. 302), 
and at another point tells us: ‘‘ Doch dieser ist der kiiltste 
Mann der Erde” (1. 509). The French version declares 
him to be “ prudent surtout ” (p. 30); and again, ‘le plus 
intendu et le plus sage négociant de Londres ” (p. 34), and 
is at great pains to show us that in the matter of advancing 
money for the release of the captive at Turin he deviates 
for reasons of sentiment or friendship not one hair’s breadth 
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from correct business principles. Thus: ‘“Aprés la dinée ; 
lorsque nous fimes seuls, je lui demandai, pourquoi ayant 
si bonne opinion de D, André, il ne prenoit pas sur lui de 
lui confier ses fonds, sans s’inquiéter d’autre caution que 
lui-méme. ‘Je n’hésiterais pas un moment,’ me répondit-il ; 
‘mais je suis commercant, et ce seroit manquer essentielle- 
ment aux lois du commerce ; il faut que chacun fasse son 


35). 


métier’”’ (p. 

The plot, too, shows the influence of P at a number of 
points. In the Fool’s allegations of the Count’s jealousy 
and determination to compel Fortunatus to submit to the 
operation, the balance inclines sharply to the French side. 
Uhland’s Count is represented by the fool as being keenly 
jealous of Fortunatus and of him alone, in consequence of 
the preference shown by the Countess (ll. 265 ff. and Il. 
346 ff.). Thus far Uhland agrees with the French source, 
tho the latter goes still farther, making Fortunatus actively 
seek the love of the Countess (p. 17). In the Volksbuch, no 
allegation of jealousy focuses on Fortunatus. The duke is 
merely represented as wishing to eliminate four possible 
rivals for the affection of his wife, of whom Fortunatus 
is one. 

We see further influence on the plot in the case of the 
nobleman who came to grief in Turin. The Volksbuch 
informs us that he was on a mission of the king, but we 
hear nothing of the cause of the imprisonment. Both 
Uhland and our French version assign debt as the cause 
(UhL., 496 ff.; P, p. 34). 

There are, too, several details of influence in connection 
with the murder of Edmund. In the Volksbuch Andreas 
invites the nobleman to go and see the alleged jewels, and 
they go without ceremony: “Da sagt Andreas zu dem 
Edelmann /kompt mit mir hinauff in mein Kammer / so 
wil ich euch meine Kleinot’ auch sehen lassen / und giengen 
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also mit einander in ein Kammer” (C 1, 1). But both 
Uhland and P emphasize the cordiality assumed by An- 
dreas. Thus: 


‘Andreas aber naht sich ihm gesellig ; 
Zur Sache nun, Herr Ritter, wenn’s gefiillig’’ (ll. 655 ff. ). 


The Volksbuch proceeds: “Als sie in die Kammer kamen, 
thet Andreas als wolt er cin grosze Truhen auffschlieszen 
vn zucket ein Messer / stach den Edelmann, dasz er fiel 
...’ (C1,1). In Uhland and in P, however, the nobleman 
stoops, that he may examine the supposed jewelry betier ; 
“'Tandisque celui-ci se baisse 4 cause de la faiblesse de sa 


9 
oO. 


vue, il lui plonge un poignard dans le sein” (p. 39). 


Uhland says essentially the same thing: 


‘‘Herr Edmund beugt sich hin, so sieht er’s besser ; 
Da fiihrt ihm ins Genick des Welschen Messer’’ (il. 663 ff. 


After the murder, Andreas, according to the Volksbuch, 
appropriates seal-ring and keys, and hastens to the mur- 
dered nobleman’s home: “ Gieng eilends in desz Edelmanns 
Haus zu seiner Frauwen” (C1, 1). In Uhland’s version, 
as in P, Andreas pauses to fasten the door upon leaving the 
chamber of death : 


“Mit Hast 
Entweichet er, nachdem er fest verriegelt’’ (1. 667). 


P has “ferme la porte sur lui.” In both versions, the 
door is subsequently broken in: “ Die Thiir wird gewaltsam 
eingestoszen ” (1. 718); “Nous trouvons la porte de la 
chambre fermée a clef, nous l’enfongons” (p. 39). 

Both Uhland and P cause Andreas to explain further 
why the husband did not himself call for the jewels. D. 
André explains that it is “4 cause de son Age” (p. 39) ; 
Uhland’s Andreas : 


‘Er liuft nicht gern, wenn er ein Mahl beendigt’’ (1. 676). 
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In the Volkshuch mere possession of seal-rings and keys 
suffices. 

In the poem, as in 2, when blood drips thru the ceiling, 
Roberto hastens with his servants to the scene of the mur- 


der,—a much more dramatic arrangement than that in the 


Volksbuch, where the master simply sends his servants to 
investigate. In the latter we read: “ Was das Blut durch 
die Dilen in den Saal geflossen, das sahe der Herr, vin rufft 
gar bald seinen Knechten/ vit sprach: Von wannen kompt 
das Blut? Sie lieffen vnd sahen / da funden sie den frommen 
Edelman tod ligen/ sie erschracken sehr / ynd vor groszem 
Sechrecken wuszten sie nicht was sie thun solten” (C 1, 2). 
There is no mention of the master’s presence on the scene of 
blood. A statement to the contrary appears in the confes- 
sion of Hieronymus: ‘ynd sendet meine Knechte dasz sie 
besehen was solches wer /sageten sie mir wie es ein Gestalt 
hette /da wuszte ich nicht wie es zugangen war /in dem kam 
der Schalk Andreas gelauffen /dem setzet ich zu ymb den 
Mordt...” (Cv, 1). In Uhland, however, we read: 


** Roberto steckt die Feder hinter’s Ohr, 
Berufet zitternd seine Hausgenossen 
Und steigt mit ihnen zum Gemach empor’”? (1. 713 ff. ). 


And in P: “ Nous montons, nous trouvons la porte de la 
chambre fermée a clef; nous l’enfongons : quel spectacle ! Le 
cadayre du Lord étoit 4 terre noyé dans son sang” (p. 39). 
That the expression “nous montons” includes Alberti is 
clear from the development of the scene ; for he and Fortu- 
natus have a dispute in the chamber of death. 

We have seen that there are excellent reasons to believe 
that Uhland read P before the composition of his Fortunat 
und seine Séhne. Altho there are no striking stylistic resem- 
blances, and particularly no close verbal ones, we find con- 
siderable influence of another sort. This begins in the title, 
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is evident in the technique of narration, more so in the por- 
trayal of character, and most of all in the supply of details, 
some of them important, for the plot. Those who would 
understand the genesis of Uhland’s Fortunat must, accord- 
ingly, consider the French source along with the German 
Volksbuch. 

JoHn C. RANSMEIER. 


